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THE WEEK. 


Tue event of the week is the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord George Hamilton. 
Cabinet meetings were held on Monday and Tuesday, 
and resignations were expected. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation, which was offered on September 9 by 
letter, was a general surprise. Mr. Balfour published 
a pamphlet on the issue on Wednesday, and the next 
day the Board of Trade published the results of its 
inquiry in a gigantic volume. 

BULGARIA has announced in a spirited note to the 
Powers that if they refuse to do their duty in Mace- 
donia, she herself will be compelled to take action to 
prevent the extermination of the Bulgarian element. 
She has backed this protest by calling out her reserves 
to the number of 30,000. Whether she declares 
war or merely opens her frontier to the in- 
surgent bands, the result will be the same, with 
the unimportant difference that in the latter case 
Turkey would bear the onus of formal aggression. 
The reply of the Powers has been prompt, unanimous, 
and contemptible. Bulgaria has been warned that if 
she moves she must bear the consequences unaided. 
There is; as yet, no hint that official Europe recog- 
nises her own responsibility. And yet the plain truth 
is, as Sir H. Drummond-Wolff (than whom there is 
no more competent witness) writes, that ‘the 
present condition of Macedonia may be said to be 
caused wholly and solely by neglect of the Great Powers, 
including the successive Governments of the United 
Kingdom.” At the same time there is reason to hope 
that the Western Powers at least are contemplating a 
less craven policy. The Zemps has written forcibly on 
the failure of Austro-Russian action. The 7imes has 
reminded Lord Lansdowne that in February, when he 
agreed to support a scheme of reform which he recog- 
nised from the first as inadequate, he also announced 
that he had a more drastic plan in reserve. One hopes 
that both papers are speaking with a certain degree of 
official inspiration. There are rumours of the approach- 
ing despatch of various European fleets, including our 
own, to Salonica. Such action would be worthless if it 
stood alone. It would encourage the insurgents and 
exasperate the Turks. The situation will not mend 
until the Powers agree to occupy Macedonia, to com- 
pel the Turks to withdraw ‘at least the greater part of 
their troops, and to announce a serious scheme of 
reform under European control. 

In Macedonia itself the Turkish rage for blood is 
still unsatisfied. Russian consular reports speak of the 
destruction by fire of over 100 villages in the Monastir 
province alone, and when a village burns it may be 
understood that some at least of its inhabitants feed 
the flames. In the Adrianople region, also, it is stated 
that Colonel Massey, our Military Attaché, has re- 
ported that the worst atrocities are being perpetrated. 
In this province the Sultan’s bodyguard of Kurdish 
tribesmen, the so-called Hamidieh cavalry, have 
been let loose to repeat their exploits in Armenia. 
Their entrainment was stopped by a protest from one 
of the Embassies, but they were immediately despatched 
by road to the scene of action. Of detailed massacres, 
such as the beheading of twenty-two villagers by 
Albanian troops in presence of their families, in a town 





in the Adrianople region, it is unnecessary to speak 
The testimony of all the European correspondents is 
unanimous. Only Mr. Whigham, of the Morning 
Post, repeats that he has heard of nothing worse 
than looting and farm-burning. As he has been 
travelling about, the guest of an Albanian regiment, 
this is scarcely surprising. Any peasant who dared to 
complain to him would be promptly knocked on the 
head. We hope that Sir N, O’Conor will prevent the 
threatened expu'sion of Mr. Wyn, the capable and 
independent correspondent of the Daily Mail in 
Monastir. homie Me 

THE one satisfactory feature of the Near Eastern 
problem is the awakening of public opinion in England. 
The Zimes and even the Daily Mail, which at first were 
indifferent or hostile, have changed their tone. The 
Balkan Committee, under the presidency of Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Noel Buxton, has issued an admirable manifesto 
on behalf of European intervention. The writers have 
been well advised to quote Disraeli’s actual words at the 
Congress at Berlin: ‘‘ The object of British policy had 
long been, as everybody ought to have known, to 
strengthen Turkey as much as possible.” Our policy 
of Peace with Honour is the chief author of all these 
miseries. This manifesto will be followed by 
a public meeting in St. James’s Hall on the 29th 
inst., at which it is hoped that all parties will be 
represented. It ought to be followed by simultaneous 
meetings on the same non. party lines in all the greater 
towns. Our reading of the political situation is that 
the Government would be ready enough to accept a 
lead from public opinion. Even the Churches have dis- 
covered the conscience that disappeared in the 
clamour of the war. We refer elsewhere to the letters 
of the four Bishops to the Zimes. The Free Churches 
announce for next Thursday a meeting in the 
City Temple at which Dr. Clifford, Dr. Guinness- 
Rogers, and Mr. Campbell will speak. Meantime 
something practical may be done on a small scale 
to relieve the sufferings of the famished refugees, of 
whom some hundreds have contrived to reach acces- 
sible centres like Monastir. There are a_ British 
Consul, an American missionary, and a Bulgarian 
Bishop in that town, who might be entrusted with 
money for the temporary needs of these miserable 
fugitives. The secretary of the Balkan Committee 
(Mr. Scott-James, 2, Prince’s-gate, S.W.) is ready, for 
the present, to receive subscriptions. 

Tue sittings ot the Alaska Boundary Commission 
began this week. The point at issue is the inter- 
pretation of the treaty made between Russia and 
England in 1825. The Commissioners have to de- 
cide what exactly it was that America bought from 
Russia in 1867 when she bought Alaska. The difficulty 
is, roughly, of the same kind as the difficulty about 
the Newfoundland shore. At the time of the Treaty 
of Utrecht and the declaration of 1753 no one 
thought of a lobster industry or of great factories 
for canning lobsters on the Newfoundland coast. At 
the time of the treaty of 1825 the only concern was to 
prevent collision between the factories of the British 
and the Russian fur companies. Nobody dreamt of the 
riches of the mainland ; the result was that the language 
of definition was extremely loose and inexact. The 
construction of the treaty determines whether Canada 
shall have any access to the Pacific. The treaty says 
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the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the 
mountains parallel to the coast, but that when a range 
retreats more than ten leagues from the coast, the line of 
demarcation shall be drawn ten leagues from the coast. 
The Americans say that ‘‘ Ocean” includes the tidal 
waters at the head of the ocean, and that as the Lynn 
Canal (the chief approach by sea to the Yukon region) 
is tidal, the canal itself and the towns built at its head 
and thirty miles of territory inland all belong to America. 
The Canadians rely on the ordinary meaning of the 
word coast, and argue that the towns at the head of the 
canal and the banks to within thirty miles of the coast be- 
longtoCanada. Itis, ofcourse, the Yukon trade that gives 
its special importance to the controversy. A temporary 
agreement was made in 1899 by which Canada was 
allowed a passage for her goods from Skagway, one of 
the three harbours at the head of the canal, to the 
interior. Lord Herschell saw in this the germ of a 
permanent agreement. He suggested that Canada 
should have one harbour and America the other two. 
But America refused, and would only agree to arbitrate 
if her whole case were admitted beforehand. It is, 
therefore, not easy to be very sanguine about the 
results of the Commission. 


Tue Progressives in Cape Colony have issued 
their election manifesto. The S/andard remarks that 
it is largely made up of vague phrases, which depend 
for their significance entirely on their application, such 
as *‘ equal rights for all civilised men.” But two things 
in particular are to be noticed about it. One is that it 
includes opposition to Asiatic immigration. This is a 
most eloquent fact. When the close association of the 
Cape Colony Rhodesian party with the financiers’ 
party in the Transvaal is remembered it is clear 
at once that this change in the programme means 
that public opinion in Cape Colony must be over- 
whelmingly hostile to the introduction of Asiatic labour. 
The second thing to be noticed is that the manifesto is 
signed by Dr. Jameson. It is difficult to conceive a 
more sinister comment on the moral standard of one 
of our colonies than the action of a political party in 
choosing as its leader the hero of that squalid little 
piece of brigandage which ended inan abject surrender 
and brought such untold calamities on South Africa. 
We were criticised the other day for saying that there 
were only two great forces in South Africa, the Dutch 
tradition and the Rhodesian faction. If there were a 
strong, self-respecting British party, would the Pro- 
gressives be led from De Beers and would they take 
their inspirations from the Raid? 





Tue Manchester Guardian published on Thursday an 
interesting letter from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt on the subject 
of the growing lawlessness of Egypt. Mr. Blunt 
states that while crimes of violence have diminished 
in the last ten years, there has been an alarming 
increase of petty crime and serious crimes unattended 
with violence. Lord Cromer pointed outin his last annual 
report that thenumber of felonies had increased from 1,290 
in 1901 to 1,745 in1go2. Howis this alarming growth 
to be explained? Mr. Blunt gays it is due to 
the system on which justice is administered, an 
unwise economy in the pay of the native Parquet 
or prosecuting body and the native country judges, ard 
a bad choice of Englishmen as ‘‘ advisers.” As far as 
the administration of justice is concerned, the progress 
of Egypt has meant a progress in the absorption of 
power and functions by the English Government. The 
Departments of Justice and of the Interior were taken 
out of native hands in 1890 and 1892. From that time 


the native Ministers have been mere figure-heads, and 
all the real power has been vested in the English 
advisers. The first advisers, Sir John Scott and Sir 
Eldon Gorst, were eminently successful. On_ their 
successors Mr. Blunt pronounces a different verdict. 


Mr. Biunt deprecates a mere strengthening of 
the police, and recommends rather an increase in 
the number and pay of native judges. At present 
there are no inducements to the best native 
advocates to enter the Parquet or to become judges. 
They . are underpaid, overworked, and liable to 
removal. Mr. Blunt puts his finger on the central 
issue. In the administration of justice it is im- 
portant to be in close touch with the habits and temper 
of the people. We may administer despotically, and 
to certain students nothing is more welcome than the 
spectacle ofa country like Egypt administered entirely by 
a different race. But if we administer justice on the same 
principle of squandering or ignoring native knowledge 
and energy, we can only make mistakes ; we are 
without the necessary knowledge, and we are liable to 
be imposed on by our own instruments. What is 
wanted, in Mr. Blunt’s language, is that the best native 
intelligence should be enlisted for the direction of the 
departments, and that they should be endowed with 
responsibility and authority. 

Lorp Rosesery’s letter to a correspondent on the 
report of the War Office Commission, printed in 
Saturday’s papers, contains much that needed to be said, 
and said with the energy and vigour which Lord Rose- 
bery commands. Particularly welcome is his insistence 
onthedoctrine of collective responsibility. That doctrine 
has been forgotten very often lately both by members of 
the Cabinet and by its critics. It was ‘‘ the Cabinet,” 
as Lord Rosebery very well says, ‘‘ that chose to nego- 
tiate through its mouthpiece as if it wielded the thunders 
of Jove, whereas it knew accurately the doleful meagre- 
ness of its resources.” There never was a better hand 
at building Ightning conductors for the popular 
indignation than Mr. Chamberlain, and his skill 
is seen in the rapid diversion of criticism from his 
criminal mistakes to the criminal mistakes of a colleague. 
When Lord Rosebery goes on to prescribe his own 
remedy, we are unable to follow him. He has dropped 
his idea of putting Lord Kitchener into the Cabinet, 
but he wants us ‘‘to ask the King” to give Lord 
Kitchener a sort of temporary dictatorship. Now the 
reorganisation of the War Office is a very urgent 
matter ; but Lord Rosebery’s remedies are rather like 
his plan of mobilising the fleet in the winter of 1899- 
1g00—a panic remedy. The moral of the War Office 
Report is not that Parliamentary control must go, but 
that we want a different spirit in the organisation of the 
War Office and a different spirit in the Government of 
the country. a Sa 

Tuat the Dazly Express, the most thorough going of 
the organsof Protection, should have to admit in its news 
columns what it persistently denies elsewhere is somewhat 
embarrassing, especially when the proprietor chances to 
be the chairman of the Executive Committee of the Tariff 
Reform League. None the less, Free Traders will learn 
with the more satisfaction from this unimpeachable 
source that ‘‘ there is good reason to believe that a new 
era of prosperity is dawning for British iron and 
steel manufacturers.” For our part, we have always 
refused to turn a sympathetic ear to the jere- 
miads in which the same journal not many weeks 
previously lamented the coming ruin of the British 
iron trade by German ‘‘ dumping,” and it is cheer- 
ing to know that things are not so bad as Sir 
Thomas Wrightson, M.P., would have us believe. We 
hasten to add that it is not the prospect of a stiff duty 
on foreign iron that has induced this admission. The 
fact is, the British ironmasters have awakened to the 
superiority of the plant in the establishments of some 
of their American and German competitors and are 
hastening to make up the leeway. 

‘WITHIN a few weeks,” we are told, ‘‘the mills 
of many of the chief manufacturers in the country 
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will be entirely equipped with the most modern 
machinery, and will thus be placed on an equal footing 
with the most advanced of their competitors.” The 
sum of five millions sterling, approximately, 
that has been laid out in this manner will, we 
doubt not, do more to enable the British iron 
and steel producers to meet foreign competition 
than any conceivable protection which might be in- 
voked. By way of confirming our confidence in the 
future of the industry, we are further told that ‘‘ the 
present state of the English trade is far from unsatis- 
factory.” Poor Sir Thomas Wrightson! Yet a Zimes 
article on Tuesday, describing the Cape Breton steel 
industry, promises the British steel makers ‘‘ dumping” 
to any amount? ‘‘ When the plant is in full opera- 
tion,” says the manager, ‘‘ we can make here in Sydney 
cheaper steel than can be made anywhere on the coast, 
or put to the coast, on this continent.” These works, 
heavily subsidised by the Canadian Government, will 
one day send their output to the British market. Shall 
we hear any complaints of ‘‘ dumping” then ? 

THe Sugar Convention — which might fittingly 
be termed the Foreigners’ Relief Act—is having the 
consequence which was foretold by its opponents and 
denied by its supporters. In Bristol and London the 
retail price is being advanced a farthing a pound, 
almost certainly only an instalment of similar glad 
tidings to householders all over the country. Simulta- 
neously comes the news that the price has been reduced 
in Germany by jd. to 4d, per pound, while in France, 
where the worst effects of the bounties have hitherto 
been fclt, the price has fallen from 1od. to 3d. per pound, 
It is evident that in his absorbing economical studies Mr. 
Balfour seems to have preserved his detachment from 
the point of view of the British householder with 
remarkable success. Meanwhile we learn that the 
efforts to continue the German sugar refiner’s cartel 
in existence are meeting with little success owing to 
the determination of the Raw Sugar Syndicate to secure 
a larger proportion of the surtax of 4} marks which the 
Government allows over and above the amount of the 
import duty. Moreover, the refiners are discovering 
that the difficulty of maintaining high prices by the 
cartel is accentuated by the ability of Belgium to enter 
the home market directly prices attain a certain level. 
This new proof that cartels are largely the creations of 
tariffs will not be lost sight of by Free Traders. 

THE temporary commercial agreement with Ger- 
many, which was negotiated after the denunciation of 
the Commercial Treaty a year or two ago, expires at 
the close of the current year, and apprehensions have 
been expressed lest in the existing state of feeling in 
both countries some obstacles might be encountered in 
renewing it. Especially was this the case with regard 
to the Agrarians, who are greatly incensed by the action 
of Canada and the subsequent attitude of the British 
Government. It is satisfactory, therefore, to learn 
that the Agrarians through their organ, the Aveus 
Zeitung, are displaying a more reasonable temper 
than appeared probable a few weeks ago. All classes 
in Germany, as, indeed, nearly everyone in Great 
Britain, recognise the desirability of prolonging the 
existing agreement until the strained commercial rela- 
tions shall have been somewhat relaxed. That this 
frame of mind reflects accurately the opinion of the 
German Government is certain. 

We have been reminded during the week that the 
City Garden project has at length taken tangible form. 
The ideal city is not yet a thing of brick and mortar, 
but the four thousand acres on which it is to stand are 
actually the property of its daring founders. It will 
serve, we hope, as a model to many imitators in new 
countries as well asin old. The city will be its own 
landlord to all time, and growing value of the land will 
benefit the community which creates it. It will stand 


among its own meadows and parks, and no greed 
of quick gain will be allowed to cramp its ample 
spaces, to add to its modest limits, or to cover 
its pleasances with slums. Reason will preside over 
its planning from the first, and all that modern engi- 
neering can suggest in the way of underground sub- 
ways, electricity, and fuel gas will be provided from the 
outset. One danger it will have to live down—that the 
community, starting with rigid theories of how a good 
citizen should live, may use its powers as landlord ‘to 
stifle individual liberty. But experience is likely to 
prove the best corrective here. We do not despair of 
the multiplication of these experiments. Nothing is 
more striking in the history even of our dense popula- 
tions than the quick rise of new towns. Given a 
thriving industry, and a new community may create 
itself out of nothing with a rapidity which could hardly 
be surpassed in a young colony. 





YEAR by year Italy remembers with reverent cere- 
mony the day when her seas threw up the body of the 
English poet on the shore at Viareggio. This month 
the occasion will be celebrated with more than the 
wonted homage, and Gabriele D’Annunzio, a worthy 
orator, speaks the eulogy. For us the day goes by 
unmarked, and England leaves the memory of the 
greatest poet of the century to be commemorated in a 
foreign tongue, under a foreign sky, by foreign 
disciples. In our haste of getting and spending we 
have little time to remember Shelley, whose 
keen thought and rare spirit have left so 
slight an impress on the robust souls of his 
countrymen. But indeed it would be a mockery for 
modern England to lay votive flowers on the tomb of 
one whose every ideal she has trampled in the dust 
We have our conquered Republics ; let others keep 
the graves of our poets. A genius so little national 
as Shelley’s could never rank highest in his native land. 
Yet to-day when once again ‘‘ Darkness has dawned 
in the East, In the noon of time,” we could wish that 
he had been remembered well, for then we should have 
guessed the wreath that would have been most gracious 
on his tomb—a wreath from the hands of men marching 
to a work of liberation. 


Ir used to be thought a great thing for a nation 
that its Sovereign should be an enlightened patron of 
the arts. There have been Kings whose approval was 
almost a title toimmortality. But a uniformly vicious 
taste in a Sovereign may be almost as useful. Hitherto 
the advantages which a really reliable Philistinism in 
crowned heads might confer on art have not been 
sufficiently recognised. Our own Royal family has 
always been consistently bourgeois in its tastes, but 
there was a want of system about its judgments which 
left mich to be desired. It was never quite p»ssible to 
divide our art into royalist art and good art. They 
manage these things better in Germany. The 
Kaiser has patronised much, criticised much, 
and raised high the barrier of a wooden and 
obsolete ideal. But even his efforts have hitherto been 
spasmodic. They have covered Berlin with gilded 
rigidities, symbols of unimpeachable sentiments, but 
they have not yet crushed the spurious, the anti- 
monarchical art. At last the reformation has begun. 
The Kaiser has had one of the more daring and 
rebellious members of the Hanging Committee of the 
annual Berlin exhibitions dismissed. Next year he 
himself in person will take the place of the disgraced 
judge, and do his own hanging in his own Imperial 
way. This at last is system. At length every 
German will know what is royalist art and 
what is free art. There will be an exhibition of 
pictures approved by the Kaiser, and (unless the police 
interfere) of pictures rejected by the Kaiser. No man 
need visit both. Under this invested patronage German 
art should flourish as it has never done since th2 days 
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of Direr, and the public which stands in need of 
authoritative guidance need have its taste corrupted no 
longer by mixed and confused exhibitions. And while 
the public patronises one gallery, the Court will go to 
the other. 





A CORRESPONDENT who took part in the Peace 
Congress at Vienna writes that the gathering was in 
every respect a conspicuous success. Delegates were 
there from at least a dozen Parliaments, and some of 
the smaller countries—Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian kingdoms—were especially well 
represented. This is the twelfth annual conference, 
and there can be no doubt that, like its predecessors, 
it will have the effect of accustoming men’s minds to 
civilised methods of settling disputes between nations. 
Though Mr. Cremer’s proposal for the establish- 
ment of a court of first instance to assist The 
Hague tribunal was unfortunately lost owing to 
some misunderstanding, the English group carried 
their important resolution for a general reduction of 
armaments. In the absence of Mr. Robertson the 
resolution was proposed in an admirable speech by Sir 
John Brunner, seconded by Mr. Philip Stanhope, and 
supported by Mr. Lough. The Austrian Premier and 
several prominent statesmen of the dual monarchy took 
part in the proceedings. Vienna displayed unbounded 
hospitality, and the banquet given to members of the 
Conference by Dr. Lueger, the Burgomaster, in the 
Rathhaus, was most magnificent. On that occasion Mr. 
Philip Stanhope was selected to propose the first toast 
of the Austrian Emperor. His speech (in French) was 
universally applauded, and disposed of the impression 
that Englishmen know no language except their own. 


Now that the session of the General Councils has 
come to an end, writes our Paris correspondent, French 
newspapers feel quite unhappy, as they have, with the 
only exception of military manceuvres, no other subject 
of general and actual interest. Certainly the 
inauguration of Renan’s statue has given birth to 
various polemics. Catholic papers declared that in 
unveiling the monument dedicated to the author of 
The Life of Jesus M. Combes insulted all the 
Catholic inhabitants of Tréguier. Socialists proclaimed 
that, on account of his fight against theological 
dogmas, Renan ought to be honoured as a philo- 
sophical leader of modern Democracy. Moderate and 
literary organs, like Zes Débats and Le Temps, re- 
proached Catholics for insulting a noble scholar, who 
had never denied the philosophical greatness and the 
moral influence of a sincere religious feeling, and 
Socialists for adopting as one of the expounders of 
their ideal a great artist who, in many of his works, 
had jeered at the leading features of Republican 
Democracies. This rather literary polemic did not 
reach the great public, and if the peasants of Brittany 
have hissed M. Combes and his colleagues it is not 
that they have felt necessary to blame, by a public 
manifestation, Renan’s religious theories. _ Irritated 
by the closure of Catholic schools, they have been too 
happy to find an opportunity of protesting against 
M. Combes’s decrees. It is difficult to ascertain if 
these philosophical discussions and political mani- 
festations will have the smallest influence on 
the coming parliamentary session. I believe that 
other polemics, by Radical and Progressist papers during 
this summer might have more important and more 
useful consequences. The necessity of increasing the 
secrecy of votes by the distribution by the State not 
only of polling cards but also of envelopes ; of altering 
the scrutin d arrondissement and organising proportional 
representation and ballot for a list; of adopting new 
guarantees in favour of individual liberty, something 
like the English habeas corpus—these various reforms 
have heen freely discussed by the French Press. One 
hopes they will have attention in Parliament. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESIGNATION. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN has done at last what he 
ought to have done months ago. He has 
resigned. It is characteristic of him that even 
when he does the right thing, he does it on 
wrong grounds. When and why should a Minister 
resign? He should resign when he wishes to 
urge a policy which is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment and when the Government wishes to pursue 
a policy which is not his. Last May Mr. Chamberlain 
determined to recommend the taxation of food. It was 
a revolutionary proposal. His Government had not 
adopted it, and it is doubtful whether they knew of it. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not resign. He has now resigned, 
and why? Because the Government are against him ? 
Not at all. Because he disagrees with the Government ? 
Not at all. He has resigned because he has learnt as 
the result of an agitation he conducted as Minister that 
the country is against his proposal. It is no pedantic 
respect to the Constitution, but a strict eye to tactics 
that dictates Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. 

Mr. Balfour’s conduct is not more creditable. 
He agrees with Mr. Chamberlain on two important 
points. The first is that food ought to be taxed ; the 
second, that the taxation of food is at present extremely 
unpopular. Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation is there- 
fore part of a conspiracy. Mr. Balfour will 
carry on the Government and Mr. Chamberlain 
will carry on his agitation. We do not wonder 
that Mr. Ritchie, whose strain of democratic 
sentiment has made him unpopular with his party, 
has refused to be an accessory to such an arrangement. 
How long the Duke of Devonshire or Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh will give it their countenance we do not know. 
As Free Traders they must welcome Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s announcement that the taxation of food is at 
present impracticable. As Free Traders they must 
dislike and resent the formal and official adoption of 
Retaliation as the policy of the Government. 
‘‘ Only retaliation for the present” is Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s advice. ‘Only retaliation for the present” is 
Mr. Balfour’s reply. Free Traders, Liberal or Tory, 
must make up their minds that they have to fight this 
whole policy, and that a change of tactics, if it is a con- 
fession of immediate failure, does not make the enemy 
less formidable. 

Mr. Chamberlain is not likely to relax his efforts. 
He has told us that in his opinion the Empire will 
break up unless his efforts succeed. Andhe is told by 
Mr. Balfour once again that he has done more than 
any man living to make the various parts of the 
Empire sympathetic and united. He may believe 
this preposterous verdict. Mr. Chamberlain’s tenure 
of the Colonial Office has been a series of disasters 
to the Empire. His career there began with the 
Raid and ended with this sudden Protectionist 
excursion, two events that have only _ served 
to threaten and sap British institutions. Where has 
he left the Empire stronger than he found it? In 
South Africa, where British rule depends on a small 
ring of financiers, where the only living and powerful 
tradition is the tradition of a people’s resistance in a 
war against a quarter of a million of soldiers, the 
memory of burnt villages, ravaged territories, and 
armed Kaffirs ; where politics are so demoralised that 
a party which calls itself British is content to be led by 
Dr. Jamesor ; where, at this moment, the party on 
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which Mr. Chamberlain depends is engaged in a con- 
spiracy to introduce Chinese labour in the teeth of all 
South African opinion ; where Lord Milner can only rule 
by dismissing British editors and stifling all criticism ? 
Mr. Chamberlain knows perfectly well that South Africa 
was never as ill-affected to British rule as it is to-day. 
And what has his Imperialism done to make the other 
colonies more friendly ? Turn to Australia with its 
ominous growth of a party which the Zimes describes 
as anti-Imperialist. In Canada Mr. Chamberlain has 
provoked the French Canadians to the most violent ex- 
pressions of particularist sentiment. We have before us 
a copy of the Montreal Za Patrie of August 24 with the 
account of a great meeting in the National Theatre, at 
which the strongest resolutions were passed protesting 
against any proposal to contribute to Imperial defence. 
“If it is true,” said Mr. Bourassa, one of the chief 
speakers, ‘‘as Lord Minto says, that we are at the 
parting of the ways and that we must choose abso- 
lutely between fusion in the Pan-Britannic system or 
definitive rupture, then, be the responsibility on Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers, we say without 
hesitation, because we are free men, we 
choose separation rather than slavery.’’ We pass 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s minor escapades in Malta, but 
his career is marked with failure because he forgot 
the great secret of the British Empire. That Empire 
reposes on the choice and consent of white men. Mr. 
Chamberlain thought he could rivet it on their subjec- 
tion. 

The curious predicament of the Tory Party raises 
some interesting questions. If Mr. Ritchie is followed 
by many Tory Free Traders, the break up of the party is 
inevitable. The party system has a strange absorbing 
power, and it may prove stronger in this instance, 
as it has done in others, than the sense of 
principle in politicians. But it certainly looks as if our 
anticipations of the substitution cf groups for parties 
in English politics were likely to be realised, and we 
think that such a change, if it involves obvious risks, 
will help to make our politics more sincere and more real. 





ENGLAND AND THE PURPLE EAST. 
HE annihilation of Macedonia proceeds. The 
Great Powers are inactive, but Bulgaria’s 
patience is exhausted. The massacres that are deso- 
lating her marches are not for her people mere specta- 
cular horrors ; they are bloody and terrible realities. 
It is her own children - 


‘* Whose sons are kneaded down in common blood 
By the red light of their own burning homes,” 


and it is not some crafty diplomacy or some vision of 
extended frontiers and new dominion that decides her 
to risk everything in a struggle: it is the sense that 
the calamities of this crimson Macedonia are become 
intolerable. 

With the Great Powers it is otherwise. They 
have made the common civilisation of Europe a 
shame and a mockery during the ten years in which 
the Sultan has bargained with their fears or their 
appetites. They have forgotten all their greater 
traditions and respected only that tradition, five cen- 
turies old, of selfish and treacherous discord which 
made the Turk the master of the Near East. Mr. 
Gladstone’s passionate denunciation six years ago of 
the Europe that allowed its honourable instincts to be 
ruled and stifled by the Tsar and the Kaiser would be 








as true and as just to-day. The German Emperor—the 
ally of crime, the patron of assassination, the broker 
in the outrages of the Crescent--will pursue to the end 
his pale, bloodless ambitions. Russia and Austria, 
though they do not traffic, like Germany, in the 
atrocities of the Turk, will yield everything to prudence 
and nothing to human sympathy. The Liberal Powers, 
France and Italy, are accessible to other emotions, and 
popular indignation was expressing itself in those 
countries long before it declared itself here ; but they 
will not act alone. If the rulers of Europe had risen 
for one single hour to a sense of their obligations, or 
if one of them had been a Gladstone, there would 
be no Macedonian question to-day. But Europe is 
paralysed as a moral force by its several cupidities 
or its several jealousies ; and when any senti- 
ment higher than mere self-interest prevails, 
that sentiment is not a respect for freedom but a 
respect for peace, a dread not of outrage but of war. 
The only question for these chancelleries is whether 
Bulgaria’s action will not make intervention the least 
perilous to peace of all courses. 

In England there has been no quick response to the 
appeals Macedonia made to our sympathy. During 
the last week four bishops have written to the 
Zimes protesting against this mortal apathy and 
indifference. One of them, the Bishop of Durham, 
must have been living in a strange world the 
last few years, for he asks if ‘‘ the world will not 
expect England to use her opportunity and to herself 
be true ’—phrases that might be mistaken for satire if 
they occurred in some less sombre context. To what 
England has England been true the last four years ? 
England wants, as the Bishop of Worcester well 
says, some great Englishman as a voice to speak 
with. It is dismally true, and it is not true 
for the first time to-day. With what voice has 
England been speaking to the world during that crusade 
for the ‘‘ supremacy of race” in which she carried fire 
and sword over two Republics, armed savages, and 
spread desolation and famine, just because she resolved 
to trample on the doctrine that a nation has a right to 
be its own master? When Mr. Whigham, the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post and a Liberal candidate 
in these perverse and astonishing days, wishes to defend 
the Turkish atrocities, he explains that we burnt villages 
in South Africa with less provocation. It is that 
spectre of the brutal annihilation of freedom that 
haunts us as we look at Macedonia, and for our 
part we are not surprised that an England, which 
has those crimes on her conscience, is a 
little reluctant to resume her ancient ré/e. Mr. 
Gladstone could cow the Sultan with his voice, but he 
had not these memories to choke him. 

Some Liberals have written to us to argue that, with 
this record behind her, England cannot play any part in 
helping to save Macedonia. From this view we dissent 
strongly. If it were argued that we could not remonstrate 
with Russia about Finland we should entirely agree. 
The criticisms of that great usurpation in our Im- 
perialist Press are a caricature of Pecksniff. But as 
far as Macedonia is concerned, matters are quite 
different. Here England has certain direct responsibili- 
ties. She is a European Power, however much 
one party has forgotten that truth; she has 
certain obligations by treaty to these afflicted popula- 
tions, and she has this crushing and overwhelming 
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responsibility, that it is due to the nimble diplomacy 
of her own Imperialism that Macedonia is still a Turkish 
province. These circumstances compel us to take 
action. We cannot pretend at this time of day to any 
moral hegemony in Europe, and no one is_ less 
entitled than we are to parade a disinterested and 
romantic Liberalism, a sort of vagabond philanthropy. 
But we have in this relation a direct, palpable, and 
immediate responsibility, and it is a poor homage to 
pay to one moral law we have broken to proceed to 
break a second. Shame and humiliation, we agree, 
are the proper temper for any Englishman who has a 
real sense of country, but do not let us thrust the 
redemption of our crimes on these miserable peasants 
and leave to them the sackcloth and ashes of our 
repentance. 

The Bishop of Hereford very justly remarks that 
the younger generation of Englishmen does not realise 
its historical obligations. This is only another way of 
saying that the sense of country is extremely dim and 
sluggish. The Morning Post, for example, argues as if 
our point of view should be one of detachment; it talks of 
our preoccupations in finance and War Office Reports ; it 
gracefully disengages us from Europe, and regards the 
whole thing as objectively as it might watch a play. 
Now, what does that meanin plain English? It means 
that we cannot afford to be one of the great Powers 
of the world, that our part is the part of re- 
signation, of withdrawal, of self-effacement, the 
role of the Edinburgh speech, the refusal of Meroz. 
If there is a province to be gained, a trade route to 
conquer, a civilisation to absorb, we have no preoccu- 
pations at home to arrest our energies. If it is merely 
our honour that is at stake, we are passive. If it 
is a question of expansion, we talk of the Empire 
on which the sun never sets. If it is a 
question of duty, we dare not look beyond our 
narrowest frontiers. This is bad and disconcerting to 
men who have enough imagination to conceive England 
as something more than a generation of noise and 
failure. But there is worse to come. This argu- 
ment implies that we are crushed by our own history, 
that we are too weak to redeem our promises, that we 
cannot save our country from moral bankruptcy. 
Imperialism is the creature of short memories. The 
Imperialism which destroyed freedom in South Africa 
shuffles off its responsibility for the Imperialism which 
restored Turkish rule in the Balkans. It dishonours 
its own pledges. It has lost the sense of country in the 
sense of supremacy, and England is become an 
abstraction. Fortunately, there are still men and 
women to whom England is a living, a_ splen- 
did, and a solemn reality, and it rests with them to 
make English opinion rebel against the accommo- 
dations and the oblivions of this dishonouring creed. 
If they do not succeed, we shall find, one day, that we 
have engaged ourselves to a more exacting creditor 
than these defenceless Christians, and, after filching 
the prize of Empire, we shall hear, like Hernani, a 
summons no debtor can escape. 





MR. BALFOUR ON HIS ISLAND. 


GREAT and serious controversy has been en- 
livened by a remarkable production from the pen 

of the Prime Minister. This very entertaining jeu d' esprit 
was given to the world by Messrs. Longmans on Wed- 


nesday ; it had been communicated to the Cabinet some 
weeks earlier as a pleasant diversion from its grave inves- 
tigations. Mr. Balfour is not the man to plague and 
smother us with statistics. His imagination revolts even 
against facts. He deals in ‘‘ tendencies.” Even that is 
perhaps too substantial a word. We ought to say he 
deals in possible tendencies. His pamphlet is anallegory, 
a parable. He pictures an island ; he makes Cobden his 
Robinson Crusoe ; he cuts this island off from the rest 
of the world by setting up prohibitive tariffs everywhere 
else, and he then describes its dismal career. It is a 
sad story, but Mr. Balfour is not a morose creature who 
delights in making other people miserable, and he hastens 
to explain that as a matter of fact England is not in 
the same plight as his imaginary island, and that she 
happens to be extremely prosperous. All the same, if 
an island were in such a predicament, very disastrous 
things would happen, and therefore, though our own 
situation is quite different, we must prepare to meet 
contingencies with which we should be threatened if 
things were not as they are. This is the hypothetical 
case for Retaliation as Mr. Balfour has grasped it in 
his stupendous effort to reach a concluded conviction. 
Mr. Balfour’s paradoxes suffer from an occasional 
contact with prosaic good sense. He tells us we may 
find ourselves confronted by a great system of Prohibi- 
tive tariffs. But when we read on a little we find 
that Mr. Balfour is aware that,as a matter of fact, 
foreign tariffs are not prohibitive, and that the foreigner 
happens to be extremely anxious for our custom 
and our exports. If all the world decided to sactifice 
its own prosperity and trade for the mere satisfaction 
of excluding our goods, our trade would suffer 
severely. No one doubts it. What reason is there 
for thinking that the world will do nothing of 
the kind? First of all, as Mr. Balfour admits, 
there is human nature. Secondly, and Mr, Balfour 
ignores this, there is the “‘ most favoured nation clause 
by which we obtain entrance to every protected country 
that does not exclude the goods of the whole world. 
A century ago we were at war with Napoleon. He had, 
in Pitt’s language, .absorbed the whole power of 


Europe. He ruled not one country, but almost one 
continent. Sheridan’s description of his supremacy 


is well known. “His are no ordinary fortifications. 
His martello towers are thrones; sceptres tipped 
with crowns are the palisades of his entrenchments, 
and kings are his sentinels.” | Napoleon tried to 
do what Mr. Balfour thinks the world may do. He 
failed, and the attempt to do it was one of the causes of 
his fall. To-day we are at peace. Europe is not drilled 
by Napoleon, but separated into a series of great, jealous 
nations. And Mr, Balfour thinks that this Europe, 
a Europe with which we are at peace, will sponta- 
neously and unanimously adopt all the miseries of a 
policy which Napoleon’s iron will and iron hand could 
not impose on it. 

If Mr. Balfour’s island is not England, his paradise 
is certainly not the paradise of other men. What 
Mr. Balfour likes in Protection is that it enables the 
manufacturer to fix prices and to control the home 
market. It is a pleasant prospect for the English con- 
sumer, this prospect of the rule of great combinations. 
The great volume published by the Board of Trade 
gives an eloquent picture in its German statistics of 
what the English consumer and the English working 
man may expect to suffer under Mr. Balfour’s system. 
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Mr. Balfour avoids instances and asks us to study 
‘* the tides.” He cannot give us a single case in which a 
Government has destroyed a tariff by Retaliation. He 
may begin Retaliation in the fond and innocent hope 
of helping to promote Free Trade, but if he knows 
anything of these matters he must know that its 
only effect will be to increase Protection. That 
increase will be accompanied by corruption. 
There is less financial corruption in English politics 
than there is in Protectionist countries or Protectionist 
colonies. There are other insidious forms in which the 
public interest is assailed by private interests in our 
politics ; wehave our family attachments, vested interests 
in abuses or cowardice, the power of great corpora- 
tions. If once we introduce the scramble of in- 
dustries and trades for protection, which the 
system of retaliatory tariffs will create, we shall 
have opened the door to that financial influence 
which is the curse of South Africa—we shall establish 
Rhodesianism at home. Mr. Balfour asks us to take 
that risk. Further, he asks us to let statesmen 
who did not know that the Orange Free State would 
fight, who adjourned all preparations for war in order 
to spend their holidays in Scotland or Ireland and 
to make wild speeches at the Highbury garden, ‘‘ to 
muddle through” with a new diplomacy and in a new 
war, in which all the industries of the country will be 
at stake. And he asks us to do these things becausef 
we were an imaginary island, quite unlike Great Britain, 
we should be in a very uncomfortable predicament. 





SOCIALISM AND LIBERALISM IN GERMANY. 


O the purely external observer of German politics 

who contents himself with reading the telegrams 

sent from Berlin to London for English consumption 
there is nothing of very great interest going on just 
now in the Fatherland. The German Emperor makes a 
speech to a military regiment, or sends a dictatorial 
telegram to a provincial burgomaster. These are the 
important trifles which are supposed to rivet our insular 
attention. During the last fortnight, however, an event 
of much intellectual interest and, perhaps, even of 
some political importance has occurred—the fusion of 
the so-called National Socialists with the German 
Radicals, or rather with that wing of German Radicalism 
which is led by Dr. Barth. To understand the mean- 
ing of this event we must go back a little into some of 
the political and economical movements which have 
changed, so to say, the bias and direction, as well as the 
weights, of German parties. To those who merely 
count noses in comparing the newly-elected Reichstag 
with the old, the obvious thing to emphasise is the 
decadence of Liberalism and the remarkable growth of 
the Social Democrats, who have polled three million 
votes. TheClerical party and the Moderate Conserva- 
tives are as strong as ever, nor have they altered their 
political complexion. What_is really interesting and 
important—though not upon the surface of the statistics 
—is the development of a Liberal Socialism and of a 
Social Liberalism. It is some years since a small 
section of German social reformers were attracted by 
a new and rather vague creed set out in highly-coloured 
language by a Lutheran preacher and theologian, 





This man, who is marked out by 
his brilliant gifts and personal charms as perhaps the 
most striking figure in German politics, is now only 


Friedrich Naumann. 


forty-four years of age. He is a Saxon by birth, and 
his father was a pastor of the Lutheran Church. Young 
Naumann was a Protestant student of theology in the 
Universities of Leipzig and Erlangen, and afterwards 
held various Lutheran cures. He went to Frankfort in 
1890, being by this time well known as an eloquent and 
even fiery preacher. He spent some of his holidays 
studying economics in Berlin under Adolf Wagner, and 
helped to develop a sort of Christian Socialism. This 
was the stage of Naumann’s transition from Church to 
State, from pastor to politician. Nevertheless, he has 
not deserted theology. Indeed, he has continued to 
study and speculate in that field with brilliant success, 
and has just received from the University of Heidelberg 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology—a much- 
prized distinction. 

Some seven or eight years ago, impressed by the re- 
fusal of the Social Democratic party to have either part 
or lot in the management of the Army and Navy, and 
thinking, rightly or wrongly, that socialistic doctrines 
ought to mingle with the currents of national life and 
fall in, to some extent, with the views of the Govern- 
ment, four men—Naumann, Sohn, Von Gerlach, and 
Géhre—founded a National Socialist party. Goéhre 
soon deserted the other three, and will take his seat in 
the new Reichstag as a Social Democrat. The others, 
however, with a band of devoted adherents, fought 
gallantly on. They founded last year a weekly paper, 
Die Zeit, and they addressed many meetings in the 
large towns inthe sanguine expectation of persuading 
the German workman that they, and not the Social 
Democrats, were his true friends. The attempt proved 
unsuccessful. The modest total of 30,000 votes was cast 
in the July elections for the new party, but not a single 
member was returned. Even Naumann, to the regret 
of all his political opponents, who would have been glad 
to see so brilliant an orator in the National Assembly, 
was badly beaten. Greatly disappointed by this reverse, 
Naumann and his friends, unwilling to continue to 
plough the political sands, and anxious, in accordance 
with their original design, to exercise some practical 
influence on the political life of the nation, felt them- 
selves bound to reconsider their position. They turned 
to the Social Democrats on their left and to the Radicals 
on their right and found themselves in far more sym- 
pathy with the latter than with the former. It is true 
that the political character of German Socialism has 
undergone great changes during the last five years. 
The philosophic and liberalising influence of Bernstein 
has been leavening the whole lump. A strong effort, 
it will be remembered, was made by the old Marxians 
to exclude Bernstein and his friends from the fold. But 
wiser counsels prevailed; the majority of the party 
felt that their main duty was not to prescribe doctrines 
and proscribe heretics, but to resist the reactionary 
designs of clericals, agrarians, and militarists. 

This widening of the doctrinal basis of German 
Socialism has been expedited by the action of the 
German Government in preparing a Protectionist 
Tariff at the instance of the Prussian squires and 
certain classes of manufacturers. The tariff, which 
was published in its first form about two years ago, 
should have united all the genuine Liberals. The need 
of the moment was a strong combination against the 
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Government. Unfortunately one large fraction ot the 
so-called Liberal party has fallen under Semitic and 
financial influence, and, so far as public purposes are 
concerned, is no better than a tool ot the Government. 
Then, of the genuine Liberals there are two distinct 
sections. The first, who are rather extreme and un- 
thinking in their rigid advocacy of daisser faire, are led 
by Eugen Richter, now an old man who has lost that 
keen political vision which is required by the shifting 
emergencies of a moving age. Richter is still occu- 
pied—preoccupied—with desperate resistance to Karl 
Marx and the other defunct demons against whom 
he was doing battle thirty years ago. Instead, 
therefore, of trying to bring about a _ working 


agreement with the Social Democrats with a 
view to out-voting the Government on_ the 


new tariff, he has endeavoured to combat the Socialist 
Free Traders and the reactionary Protectionists at one 
and the same time. This action has naturally with- 
drawn from Liberalism the sympathy of great masses 
of the population ; for the Social Democrats have put 
Free Trade and the question of cheap food in the fore- 
front of their programme. Another section of the 
Liberal party, under the distinguished leadership of 
Dr. Theodor Barth, have shown a wiser and more 
truly liberal spirit. They have seen things in their 
true perspective. Much as they dislike the theoretical 
basis of Collectivism, firmly as they disbelieve in either 
the possibility or desirability of schemes for the aboli- 
tion of private property, they have shown themselves 
ready and eager to promote any reasonable accommo- 
dation with any party that is equally ready and equally 
zealous to resist the proposed increase of protective 
duties. Dr. Barth and his friends were not able 
to avert a serious diminution of the Liberal 
strength* ; but they have at any rate laid the 
foundations for a strenuous and effective Liberal party 
in the future. Dr. Barth’s organ, Die Nation, has 
always been open to social reformers of all shades of 
thought ; and this open-minded Liberalism, ready, as 
John Stuart Mill was ready, to welcome new ideas, has 
already begun to obtain its reward. Naumann, Von 
Gerlach, and their colleagues called a meeting of their 
friends a forinight ago, and carried their proposal for 
uniting forces with Dr. Barth and the Radical Union. 
Dr. Naumann’s paper will cease to exist; but he and 
Herr Von Gerlach will become regular contributors to 
Die Nation, the weekly organ so ably conducted and 
edited by Dr. Barth, Whether this fusion will restore 
the fortunes of the Liberal party in Germany we cannot 
say. If Dr. Naumann’s Imperialist tendencies are not 
conquered by his excursions into the science of political 
economy the new recruits may be a source of weak- 
ness. For the strength of Social Democracy in Ger- 
many to-day is due entirely to the fact that it is the 
standard-bearer of two great Liberal ideas, Home Rule 
and Free Trade, that it is the most formidable antagonist 
to Imperialism and Protection, that it stands forth as the 
friend of the masses, as the protector of the poor 
against the interested rule of a landed aristocracy and 
a highly skilled but unsympathetic bureaucracy. 

* As an illustration of the extraordinary success of the German 
Social Demcecrats, it may be mentioned that in a small place 
near Frankfurt, populated mostly by peasants, with a sprinkling 
of middle-class people and shopkeepers, the Social Democrat 
polled three-quarters of the total poll, which would under 


ordinary circumstances have been divided between the Clerical 
and Liberal candidates. 


HOW THE GREEKS BUILT. 


Catholic cathedral here in London is inviting 
people’s attention, is the least known and yet one of 
the most interesting of all architectural styles. It is 
the least known because with Oriental magnificence it 
expressed Oriental despotism, and consequently the 
Western nations, though experimenting tentatively in 
it now and then, never frankly adopted it. It is one of 
the most interesting because it developed, with the 
completeness which only the Greeks were masters of, 
one of the two great main ideas with which all art is 
concerned. Those ideas are, of course, form and colour 
—form, the intellectual, Western half of art ; colour, the 
sensuous, Eastern half. 

Before turning to the architecture of colour, let 
me say one word about the architecture of form. The 
plan of the Doric temple is the simplest that is mechani- 
cally possible. Horizontals resting on uprights are the 
A, B, C of construction. The eye can instantly separate 
the parts, judge of their proportions and exact shape, and 
perceive their relations to each other. The idea of the 
Greeks was to work out on this basis a perfectly 
articulated study of form, telling as a whole ; and one 
truth which they clearly perceived and _ inflexibly 
adhered to was this—that it is impossible to attain a 
great and final effect without making a preliminary 
sacrifice of subsidiary effects. If, when complete, the 
main design is to tell with full power, each separate 
portion and bit of the building must give itself up wholly 
to that design—must cherish no private ambitions of 
its own, but wait to justify itself by the part it plays in 
the general effect. This may sound very obvious and 
easy, but the observance of this rule is what 
differentiates Greek work from other. There has never 
been another architect who could go on to a final effect 
without stopping to gather side effects on the way. 
The temptation to ‘‘ enrich with sculpture,” as it is 
called, is irresistible, and he allows himself to forget 
that the thing that speaks for itself is debarred from 
speaking for the whole. But each feature of a Doric 
temple is plain to baldness. The smooth hewn blocks 
of marble are exquisitely jointed and polished indeed, 
but almost totally bare of decoration. The sculpture 
is relegated to certain niches where it does not interfere 
with the plan of -the building, and in fact there is 
everywhere apparent a determination to allow of no 
such thing as distraction. The allurements of detail, so 
fatal to others, are apparently unfelt by the Greek. He 
marches through them with a splendid composure to a 
clearly foreseen result beyond. 

No contrast can be imagined more complete than 
that between a Doric temple and a Byzantine church. 
And yet under the unlikeness there lurks a more pro- 
found likeness. The Byzantine Greek is dealing with 
colour. The material he is to work with, itself of 
Eastern origin, is that which best expresses Oriental 
gorgeousness and luxury—namely, mosaic. But 
the use of mosaic is incompatible with _ strict- 
ness of form. Composed as it is of numberless 
tiny glass particles embedded in cement, it is 
impossible to give it the appearance of stone or marble, 
or reduce it to perfect smoothness of surface and sharp- 
ness of edge. It has, however, beauties of its own. 
It can be made to convey an impression, in its sinuous 
curves and folds and thick rounded outlines, of an 
interior actually moulded and kneaded out of gold. 
And when the gold ground is inlaid with pictorial 
subjects in deep crimsons and blues, and the lower parts 
of the walls draped in dim, glossy marbles, the effect 
produced in the half light which should alone be 
admitted may be not only splendid and a true expres- 
sion of Eastern magnificence, but, as Eastern colour is, 
quite restful, simple, and strong. 


B* Catholic « architecture, to which the new 
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The Greeks grasped the possibilities of the new 
material, and, with their usual audacity, backed it for 
all they were worth. Seeing that the old structural 
idea could not be properly handled in the new medium, 
they let it go. And they let it go completely and, so 
to speak, turned their back upon it because they per- 
ceived that not only can structural forms not be used 
in mosaic, but that the slightest appearance of such 
forms has a pernicious influence, in that they at once 
give the mosaic a superficial and skin-deep appearance. 
Perhaps it will have been noticed by some people how 
the mosaics which are used in St. Paul’s, in the 
spandrils under the dome, have, in fact, this superficial 
look. They are set in a massive framework composed 
of the great projecting base of the dome and the project- 
ing archivolts of the arches below. The whole arrange- 
ment here is confessedly of stone. The structural 
forms are unmistakably defined. Consequently there 
is no possibility of the illusion being produced that the 
actual formation is a mosaic one, and the result is 
that the mosaics themselves look like scraps of tinsel 
paper cut out with a pair of scissors and pasted into 
the gaps, 

The Greeks were careful to be off with the old 
love before they got on with the new. In _ those 
one or two perfect Byzantine interiors which remain for 
us as types of the style every feature which could con- 
vey the impression of articulate construction, such as 
archivolts and architraves, cornices and heavy mould- 
ings, is rigorously excluded. There is nowhere any 
suggestion of hardness, of sharp edges, or of rigidity. 


The walls, arches, and piers are of enormous depth and, 


massiveness. The upper parts of the building are con- 
structed in soft undulations and curves, with great blunt 
edges slowly turned in gold. Rounded surfaces are 
those most suitable for showing off the flexible and 
ductile nature of the new material. Clusters of domes 
are accordingly used for the roof, and are the main 
feature of the style, while apses terminate the east ends 
of nave and aisles. 

It would be impossible here to examine all the 
methods and opportunities used by the Byzantine artists 
for displaying the resources of mosaic. The aim of all 
of them is to produce on the spectator’s mind the im- 
pression of a groundwork of solid gold, the effect 
of which, combining with the inlaid pictures, is to give 
that glow which all great colourists love, but a glow 
far more deep, and rich, and satisfying than mere paint 
could possibly suggest. The courage with which this 
effect is carried out is the quality which marks the 
work as Greek. If the reader will turn to any Roman 
temple, he will find the entablature honeycombed with 
sculpture—the effect of the whole dissipated in detail. 
If he turns to a Western mosaic church (S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, for instance), he will find a mixture 
of structural features and mosaic jumbled up together 
to their mutual destruction. That is to say, in both 
these instances he will find the builders clutching at 
minor, subsidiary effects and unable to trust the main 
issue. It is in its gift of single-mindedness, of work- 
ing for one end only, that the Byzantine church shows 
its inward relationship with the classic temple. We 
may take it that mosaic as a constructive as well as 
decorative material is the root idea of the Byzantine 
style, while the adoption of all forms favouring a 
plastic architecture, as one may call it, and the dis- 
carding of all forms suggestive of structural architec- 
ture become its natural principles. 

It is yet too early to criticise or discuss the 
arrangement of the new mosaics at Westminster. 
They are not yet up. All we can do is to realise the 
effects produced by the Byzantine originals and think 
over the principles they illustrate, in order that when 
our own mosaics are at last finished we may be the 
better able to understand and admire them. 


L. Marcu PHILLIPPS. 


THE MAN IN DRURY LANE. 


HERE is a great work awaiting the psychologist 
who will devote himself with sufficient scepticism 
to the analysis of crowds. He will trace by what 
strange process it is that when men come together they 
hypnotise each other with abstractions, and from a 
mob ruled by a word there results a race, a nation, or a 
party. Somewhere in this monumental tome there will 
be a little chapter on the theatre, and it will be studied in 
Drury Lane. Drury Lane makes no parties and cements 
no cliques. It has produced no school and created no 
tradition. It has done something more stupendous 
than all this. It has made the Man in the Street. 
There is no average man. There is no average taste. 
There is only a current illusion which haunts certain 
chosen spots, and in some obscure and delicate way 
charms the sensitive spirit which enters, into a 
surrender of his individuality. Age goes for much, 
A place which has stood for centuries must 
have its roots in human nature. Wealth counts 
for more. For a_ vast expenditure on a 
certain form of amusement is the greatest gauge of 
faith. What, indeed, doesthe preacher or the orator 
stake who sets out to persuade, in comparison with the 
capitalist who sinks his hundreds of thousands in a 
Drury Lane melodrama ? 

Insensibly the individual who enters Drury Lane a 
man, sinks to the knowledge that he is a unit. He 
occupies a seat on which millions of his fellows have 
sat. He sees rising above him into a dim perspective of 
dome, gallery on gallery filled with units. What is he 
that he should judge or criticise ? Behindthe curtain he 
knows that hundreds of ‘‘ supers,” scores of engineers, 
bevies of beautiful ladies with husbands and children 
to support, capitalists with yachts and racehorses and 
moors to lose, artists with reputations, have staked 
their all on his sensations. They know he will be 
pleased. Their passionate activity, their sublime 
confidence, their complete assurance, all plead with 
him, and he dare not resist. The orchestra blares 
forth with its brass. It knew he would be happy, 
and in advance it got ready to render his emotions. 
Of course he is pleased. He must be pleased. 
The City has staked fortunes on the chance that he 
would be pleased. He is pleased. Everyone else is 
pleased. And then unconsciously he reflects. This is 
the sort of thing that pleases. It pleaseseveryone. It 
pleases him because he is the sort of fellow who is 
pleased with it. Everyone else is this sort of fellow. 
To be this sort of fellow isto be a Briton. He rises, he 
applauds, he goes out—an average man. The faith 
which moves mills, and starts trains, and tumbles floods 
of water over the stage has made the Man in the Street. 

And behind it all there are brains at work. If the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, the intellect 
which composes a Drury drama moulds the British 
character. It is not done by instinct. Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh does not compose this sort of thing because 
he likes it. He writes it by rule and measure as the 
hymn declares the world was made. Of what use 
would it be to consult his own instincts? He has to 
please the average man, and the average man is best 
defined as the hypothetical creature who always was 
pleased by the thing which Drury Lane produced. A 
few simple prescriptions may be given. In the first 
place, since it would weary him to have his attention 
directed to anything new, the stuff of the play must be 
based on what he is thinking about. Now the average 
man exists only in two functions. He reads a 
newspaper and he goes to Drury Lane. It there- 
fore follows that the play at Drury Lane must 
turn on what the newspaper is writing about. It 
should have been the missing lady and the food 
taxes, but unhappily the machinery at Drury Lane 
takes so long to build that the autumn subject is always 
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that of the previous spring. The play accordingly 
turns on Madame Humbert and “‘ragging ” in the Army. 
But the “average” Briton does not think. He only 
sees. And therefore Madame Humbert is treated 
without psychology, and the ‘‘ragging” scandal handled 
without bitterness. Instead of a profoundly interesting 
adventuress of imagination, you have a conventional 
villainess. Instead of a problem play about caste in 
the Army, you have a few young men in red jackets 
who throw cushions about a ranker’s room. The second 
great rule is that the Man in the Street does not want 
beauty. Thescenery need not be artistic, but it must 
be costly. There are none of the really attractive land- 
scapes which Mr. Tree will give you. There are only 
great efforts of mechanism. What the Man in the 
Street cares about is to see things moving. There are, 
of course, racehorses in one scene and a train in 
another, but the real sensation is a flood that sweeps a 
house away. The average man must like to see trains. 
He is always going to them. Finally, he cares noth ng 
about acting, but he does like to see actc rs and actresses, 
to pay them, and if possible to degrade them, just as 
kings like to get artists to paint coronations. It gives 
him a sense of power. And accordingly it was neces- 
sary to engage Mrs. Tree and Miss Halstan. 

If these reflections have a basis in fact, they point 
the way to a great and daring experiment. Why not 
alter the British character? Why not make a new Man 
in the Street? It is only necessary to find the millions. 
We should begin by bribing all the greatest 
financiers to lend their names. We should advertise 
the fact that Sir T. Lipton and Mr. Beit were ‘‘ behind” 
the thing. Then we would buy up the site of Drury 
Lane at twice its market value, and build a theatre 
twice as large upon it. We would stage a play by 
Maeterlinck, and on the curtain we would write 
‘* Silence is golden.” We would suppress the 
brass instruments in the orchestra and supply the 
fiddlers with Amatis and ‘‘ Strads,” advertising their 
prices beforehand. We wouldhavethe simplest scenery, 
and explain that beneath the stage a flood produced at 
enormous cost was perpetually extinguishing a fire 
that fed on bank-notes. In the wings we would explain 
that a whirlwind of untold power was perpetually dried 
up by a new mechanism invented by Edison and Sir 
Hiram Maxim. We would add that all the actresses 
had been bribed not to wear birds or fur, and the stage 
crowd not to appear, and announce that all the popular 
actors of the day had been engaged at “star” salaries 
to go and find the North Pole. And then we would 
play a delicate fantasy of silence and shadow. The 
average man would applaud. The Man in the Street 
would flock to the box office. And in a trice the British 
character would be transformed. H. N.. B. 





THE TREASURE IN THE COCOS 


Il. 


Some weeks agoan English expedition started to the Cocos Island 
to search for the treasure which has been hidden there for three 
quarters ofacentury. Many expeditions have visited the island 
and turned up the soil in vain. This expedition differs from the 
others in that it is directed by a gentleman who believes he holds the 
clue—handed down from one sailor to another—to the secret. The 
story of the manner in which the clue has been passed down has 
been written by a member of the search party, and we are publish- 
ing itin this paper. The names are in some cases assumed. 


ISLAND. 


HE sailor who read these reports of the expedition 
to Cocos Island wrote to the Admiral to ask him 
certain questions. He had never been to the island, 
and never had had access to an Admiralty chart. Yet 
his description of the island was quite accurate and 
the Admiral’s curiosity was excited, and a long corre- 
spondence ensued. The sailor’s confidence was gained, 
and he related the following tale: 
In the year 1868 I was on a fishing voyage, in a 
schooner, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, West Coast of 


Newfoundland. My schooner was broken by the ice- 
floes, and became a total wreck. Many other vessels 
were wrecked at the same tine, whose crews travelled 
on the ice to the shore, to a place called Codroy, near 
Cape Ray. The people of that village were in a desti- 
tute condition for want of food, as the coast there was 
blocked in, and no vessel could get in with provisions. 
I had heard of the condition of the place, and in conse- 
quence I held on to my wreck, although we were 
twenty miles from the land. After being about twenty 
days driving about on the ice, we were picked up by a 
schooner, saving all our provisions, and fortunately 
found an opening in the ice floes which led straight to 
the village of Codroy, where we found the residents in 
a state of starvation. 

Whilst I was going about the place, attending to 
the wants of the wrecked crews, I went into an old 
shed or disused house, the floor of which was a bed of 
ice, and some of the wrecked men were lying on it 
in a miserable condition, particularly one old man, 
who was rolled up in a piece of sail canvas. He 
appeared to be dying, and I had him taken to a room 
in a good house that I had procured for myself. 
Putting him in my bed, I attended to his wants, cared 
for him, and brought him through his illness. Whilst 
attending to him in the room one day, he said to me, 
‘* What are you doing this for? Do you know who I 
am?” I did not know, and I told him so, whereupon 
he said, ‘‘I don’t care who you are, but I know you 
are a human being. Well! I never met a man like 
you, and for what you have done for mel! will make 
you a rich man, if you accept. I am Keating of the 
Cocos Island treasure, and.I will give you my secret 
now, on condition that if I get well you will go with 
me to Cocos Island.” I wrote an agreement between 
us, which he signed with his mark, as he could not 
write his name. He then commenced his history thus : 

In the year 18441 was serving as a sailor on board 
a brig belonging to Bowring, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, bound to St. John’s fram London. We had one 
passenger on board, a man of middle age and handsome 
in appearance. I was the only Newfoundlander in the 
ship, and this passenger became very friendly with me. 
He wanted a private house to board in when we got in, 
as he would not go to 1 public place, so I took him to 
my house, where he stayed with me. Some time through 
the winter he said to me, ‘‘ Keating, if you can get one 
of your merchants to fit out a vessel for us, | know 
where to find more gold and silver treasure than would 
buy Newfoundland.” I applied to a merchant (I might 
here leave out his name), and he told me to bring the 
man; so it was arranged between the merchant and the 
stranger that a vessel commanded by Captain Bogue 
should proceed with him to Cocos Island. The vessel 
was then in from England. 

After that the stranger used to resort to the mer- 
chant’s house, and during his visits a lady, who was 
staying there, fell in love with him, and they often 
walked out together. One stormy night this lady came 
rushing into my house in an excited state, and said to 
the stranger, ‘‘ Whatever have you done? you are 
about to be arrested.” He appeared to be in great 
terror, wished the lady good-bye, and, turning to me, 
said, ‘‘ Keating, my glass is run out, and, as you have 
been true to me, you can become the richest man in 
America,” He then took off his vest, and from between 
the linings in the back of it took out a parchment map 
of Cocos Islard, from which he showed me how to find 
the treasure. The time was ten o’clock at night, and 
a snowstorm raging ; he left my house, and I never 
saw him again. I heard later that a man answering to 
his description had been found in a snow-bank dead. 

Going to the merchant I showed him the map, 
and told him that I could find the treasure ; whereupon 
he consented to let his vessel take Captain Bogue and 
myself. The master, who had come from England 


in the ship, would not leave her, and as he had been 
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shipped in England he could not lawfully be discharged 
in Newfoundland. The two captains went in the ship, 
but did not at all agree. 

We got to Cocos Island in the Pacific in good 
time, and Captain Bogue and myself went on shore. 
I had no trouble in finding the cave; there was a tree 
standing alone at the time, but it is not there now. 
The interior of the cave is between 12 ft. and 15 ft. 
square. It contained gold coin, bars of gold, silver 
coins, gold church images, and gold crucifixes. One 
of the gold images, representing the Madonna, was life- 
size, and so heavy that Captain Bogue and myself could 
only move it on the ground. Any man who saw such 
heaps of gold for the first time would be frightened— 
and there was a weird light in the cave, enough to 
terrify one! We brought some gold ccins, in our 
handkerchiefs, on board, and when the crew of the 
ship saw them they became excited and demanded 
‘*shares.” As I would not make any agreement with 
them, they went on shore to seek for it, but could not 
find it, and when they returned on board they threat- 
ened to heave Captain Bogue and myself over the side. 
1 became frightened at their conduct, and when they 
were all turned in Bogue and I took the boat, went on 
shore to the cave, and took what coins we could con- 
veniently carry, though Bogue took more than he could 
well get along with—he even put it in his boots. We 
got down to the beach, where the boat lay; there was 
a surf heaving in, and when we were shoving the boat 
off she capsized, and I never saw Captair Bogue 
again. 

. * * * . * . 

I drove off from the island in the boat, and wa¢ 
picked up next day by a foreign vessel ; from her I was 
put on board an American ship, and landed at Panama, 
crossing the isthmus by sometimes riding on donkeys, 
and walking. I got to New York, changed my gold, 
and went to St. John’s, having, when I got home, some 
£2,500. 

Two years later, J. W., merchant of St. John’s, 
fitted out the schooner Gauntlet, on a pearl-fishing 
expedition! By the way, at the same time the vessel 
was for me to go to Cocos Island in. We went again 
to the island, but before we got there a mutiny took 
place on board, and I was in danger of my life. Directly 
we arrived, I went on shore, and did not return on 
board again; the crew landed and searched the island 
for me, and I could see them every day. 

After four days they went away, and I was left 
alone on the island. For fourteen days I lived on the 
pig-nuts that grow there in profusion, and with needles 
and thread sewed the gold in my clothes. A whaling 
vessel came in to fill up with water, and I got aboard 
her and was transhipped to another vessel, eventually 
reaching Panama for the second time. I crossed the 
isthmus, got to New York, and from there home, with 
£2,800. i 

For the second time I started business on the 
West Coast of Newfoundland, and, sailing to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence for a load of seals, I lost my vessel 
uninsured. 





EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


F late years an idea has been rooting itself deeply 

in the minds of the upper and middle classes of 

this country that if a boy is to realise all the possibilities 
latent in his nature he ought to be sent at an early 
ageto a public school. One frequently hears able men 
who have pushed their way up in the world lamenting 
that they were never themselves at a big school. ‘‘ Send 
Tommy to a public school and make a man of him”’ is 
the advice given to many an anxious mother who dreads 
for her son the temptations and the rough-and-tumble of 
school-boy life. Ifthe friend who tenders this advice 
were pressed to explain of what precise blend of 
qualities he expects Tommy’s manhood to consist he 


would probably be puzzled for an answer. ButI think 
we may take it that what he values and believes to be 
the special secret of the public schools is a certain inde- 
pendence of character. Now, without disputing or dis- 
paraging the many valuable qualities which a 
public school training tends to develop in the 
young, and without pitting that system against any 
other actually in the field, it is possible to doubt 
whether independence is precisely the quality which 
characterises public-school men. If we mean by it 
merely the savozr faire which makes a man at home in 
any surroundings and able to find his way about the 
world, the answer would undoubtedly be ‘‘yes.” At 
the beginning and end of every holiday you may see 
scores of young Britons, in splendid isolation, taking 
journeys that would be impossible for the French lycéen 
of the same age. Or take them at a more advanced 
period and you will find that they adapt themselves 
with equal readiness to the life of the office or the 
ranch, the Stock Exchange or the goldfield. Fora public- 
school training certainly planes away a boy’s angles and 
teaches him the secret of getting on with his associates 
and the self-reliance that comes with an experience of 
men and things. But if by independence we mean that 
rarer quality of mind and character which makes a 
man not indifferent to, but, at the same time, 
unmoved by, public opinion—which impels him to 
test and try for himself instead of taking his beliefs 
ready-made from his society or his daily paper—it is 
more than questionable whether our present system of 
education is likely to encourage it; it is even possible 
that it may tend directly to crush it out. 

Let us trace the career of any average boy who is 
put through the regulation mill. At the age of nine, 
and not unfrequently earlier, he is sent away from home 
to a preparatory school, where he finds himself one of 
anything between 50 and 150 boys. To the older and 
sentimental person they are dear little fellows full of the 
charm and innocence of childhood ; to the philosopher 
they teem with pathos and represent infinite capacities 
for gocd and evil ; but to the new boy who is thrown 
amongst them they are simply so many little devils, or, 
to put it more politely, active centres of energy, hard 
of fist, intolerant of disposition, and wholly without 
bowels of mercy. For let no fond parent imagine that 
his boy at school is ever quite the same as his boy in 
the holidays. There is no conscious change and cer- 
tainly no hypocrisy, but the one is as unlike the other 
as the dog being teased by the children differs from the 
dog when he is chasing the sheep. 

The first lesson that a boy learns when he goes to 
school is this : that if his life is to be pleasant, and even 
tolerable, he must not only fall in with the ways of the 
place, but think the same thoughts and have the same 
interests as the other boys. His nursery and school- 
room code of morals undergoes considerable modifica- 
tion, and he learns when he is expected to tell the truth 
and when in the interests of the common good it is his 
duty to lie; if public opinion condemns the possession 
of sisters as beneath the dignity of a man, he will care- 
fully conceal the humiliating fact that he is afflicted 
with several ; and he will quickly realise that the most 
awful fate which could befall him would be to acquire a 
reputation for being peculiar or in any way different 
from the.other boys in appearance, tastes, or manners. 
In that case he will be dubbed ‘‘a freak,” and then 
Heaven help him ! 

Consequently he tries his best to conform to the 
regulation pattern. It is inevitable that it should be 
so. A child of nine, or even thirteen, is mostly in a 
gelatinous state--he receives impressions, he does not 
give them. Incipient taste he has, a bias towards 
right and wrong, and a rudimentary conscience, but 
he is still in the imitative stage and wholly without 
experience. The tone, the customs, the ideals of his 
new life, be they good or bad, will appear to him the 
normal and necessary outcome of his surroundings. It 
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will never occur to him that they could be made other 
than what they are, least of all by any action of his own. 
The very idea of independent action is foreign to the 
assimilative age. And if he is conscious of a discre- 
pancy between the standards forced on him by his com- 
panions and the precepts inculcated at home, he explains 
it to himself by the theory (which is at bottom a very 
true one) that there are a great many things about school 
life which grown-up people have forgotten or donot realise, 
which it would shock them needlessly to know, and which 
it would be impossible to make them understand. 

When he has learned the necessary adaptability he 
is passed on to a public school. Here the same lessons 
are repeated, only the individual is, within certain 
limits, allowed a greater freedom. There is less of the 
tyranny of the small boy over the small boy, because 
both come directly under the influence of the older and 
more developed. A boy has more scope for indulging 
his private tastes and living his own life, provided 
always that he does not offend against the moral code 
of his society. This unwritten code, the growth of 
many years and the epitome of conflicting traditions, is 
the queerest jumble imaginable of good and bad, false 
and true, courageous and cowardly. But such as it is 
it governs a boy’s conduct during the greater part ot 
his school career, and has more direct influence on his 
character than all the wisdom of his masters or the 
most eloquent sermons. Though it varies considerably, 
as is only to be expected, in different schools, there are 
some features in it which are common to all, and pro- 
bably the first and greatest commandment is always 
** Thou shalt not get thy neighbour into a row.” 

Now there is much in this commandment that is 
eminently reasonable. No _ healthy-minded person 
likes a sneak, and any society that depends for its well- 
being on mutual trust is necessarily and in self-defence 
merciless to the informer. But, on the other hand, the 
rigid observance of this law drives boys into an ignoble 
compromise, and leads them to tolerate practices which 
it is not good for them to tolerate, which nobody can 
tolerate without a loss of virility and weakening of the 
moral fibre. And so they grow accustomed gradually 
to that helpless, hopeless Oriental belief in the inevita- 
bility of things ; that doctrine which is the negation of 
progress ; which paralyses action ; which leads men to 
see in the degradation of town life the unavoidable out- 
come of our economic system, and in the slaughter of 
the concentration camps the necessary adjunct of war. 

And there is nothing strange in this. It is the 
natural result of exposing boys, at an age when they 
are unformed and powerless to resist, to the terrific 
pressure of public opinion. I imagine that the stoutest- 
hearted of adults is not wholly indifferent to the censure 
of his fellows. Man is a gregarious animal, and is so 
constituted that he craves for his convictions the 
sanction of general acceptance. To think differently 
from the mass of his countrymen on matters of impor- 
tance is not only harassing, but positively painful to 
him. But if a grown man should happen to offend 
the society in which he moves by his actions or 
his opinions, the worst thing that can happen to 
him is to be left severely alone. From the contempt 
of the world and its ill-natured comments he can 
always take refuge in the privacy of his own home 
and the distraction of his own pursuits. But for the 
boy at a big boarding school there is no such asylum. 
His life is one of absolute publicity. And if he once 
provokes the active hostility of his schoolfellows the 
consequences are brought home to him morning, noon, 
and night. It is not surprising, then, that, acting from 
the mere elementary instincts of self-preservation, he 
should accustom himself to accept or at least acquiesce 
in a body of opinion that has such overwnelming 
force behind it. It is true, no doubt, that he grows up, 


as arule, a healthy-minded man, but he has a fatal 
disposition to take his opinions second hand and an 
exaggerated respect for ideas that are commonly held. 


Unconsciously but instinctively he likes to be in th 
majority, and is shy of supporting unpopular causes. 
He is sceptical as to the possibility of great reforms, 
and has a predisposition to think the existing state of 
things, provided that it is not intolerable, is preferable 
to a change : an amiable fellow, a pleasant companion, 
and a steady triend, but morally and intellectually timid. 

As such he makes an excellent official. In fact, in 
any kind of work where it is required of a man that he 
should be steady and loyal, and not think too much, he 
is without a rival. But it is not to public-school men 
that we must look for those leaders of thought who 
mark eras in the history of progress, the minds that 
focus and voice the half-conscious aspirations of their 
generation towards a new and better order of things. 
The whole tendency of public-school education is to 
stifle originality and produce uniformity. And though 
it may fairly be claimed that a high level of excellence 
is maintained in the average product, one is inclined to 
fear that the result is achieved by a sacrifice of the 
best to the good of the many. 

A SCHOOLMASTER. 





A PLEA FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
HE past few months have produced a number of 
spirited attacks on the public schools and the public 
school system from many and unexpected quarters. Staunch 
champions of ancient abuses, like the Morning Post, keen 
students of the popular moods, like the Daily Mail, as 
well as the accredited organs of pri gress and reform, have 
all launched their thunders at our devoted heads. We 
have been told that we teach nothing; nothing, at least, 
that is of any use; and that our only contribution to the 
life of the nation is a body of men fond of pleasure, ill- 
equipped for the battle of life, and morally and intellec- 
tually incapable of adapting themselves to the needs of the 
present. It is true that, when they drop the attack and 
proceed to sketch out the reforms they would like to see 
effected, our critics part company. One set (and it has a 
large section of the great British public behind it) builds its 
hopes for the future on what it calls “a sound commercial 
education,” by which it means a knowledge of colloquial 
German and book-keeping by double entry. To another 
the whole commercial theory is anathema, and it is satis- 
fied with no system that does not inspire the young with a 
thirst for knowledge generally, and literature in particular ; 
while yet a third party is inclined to regard literature as a 
spent force, and clamours for a wider and more thoroughly 
scientific training. It is useless for us to protest that we 
are trying in a modest way to meet all three requirements. 
Our critics shake their heads angrily. We have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

It is natural enough that at a time like the present, 
when a long series of failures has given the nation an uneasy 
sense of futility, men should look round anxiously for scmeé 
explanation of their disappointments ; reasonable, too, that 
they should cast a suspicious eye at the public schools, 
which are to so great an extent the nurseries of the governing 
classes. And no sane man, who is familiar with it, dreams 
that the public school system is perfect, or doubts that it 
is capable of great improvement and open to much 
criticism. But many of us feel that if this criticism of our 
ways and methods is to be of value it must take fuller 
account of the conditions under which we have to work. 
At the root of most of the strictures on the results we 
achieve there is a tacit assumption that, given a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen, and a free hand to deal with him, he 
can be moulded into any shape that is required; and that 
if there is failure in the finished work the fault must 
necessarily lie with the hand that shaped and not with the 
clay that was moulded. Now, apart from any question of 
his mental endowments, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
British schoolboy often starts life heavily handicapped as 
compared with his brothers on the continent. In every large 
public school a considerable proportion, and in some a 
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majority, of the boys are born into easy circumstances. 
Their lives are mapped out for them from the beginning. 
The partnership in the firm, the commission in the crack 
regiment, the ancestral estate in the country, have been 
created for them by Providence, and they will enter into 
their inheritance in due course of time with the certainty of 
fate and with the minimum of effort. This is the penalty 
we have to pay for long years of commercial prosperity, that 
so many of our sons are born with the golden, or at least 
the silver, spoon in their mouths, and are deprived from 
the very first of the chief stimulus to character and effort 
the necessity of working. These are the boys who so often 
refuse to respond to the ideals that our system offers, and 
who act as a heavy drag on the whole machine ; and it 1s 
only fair that this should be remembered when we are re- 
proached for the poverty of the intellectual results which 
our training achieves. 

Again, it should be borne in mind that a thirst for 
knowledge and an enthusiasm for work are not the normal 
attributes of boyhood, and that, when trying to implant 
them, we often have to fight not only the natural aversion 
of the boy, but the influences of his home. How often the 
fond parent launches his son into his school career with the 
familiar words: “I don’t mind about your getting into the 
Sixth Form, but I shall be bitterly disappointed if you don't 
get into the ‘eleven,’” and then complains to the daily 
papers that the public schools have ruined him for business ! 
At least, we can claim that we not unfrequently batile suc 
cessfully against odds, that we are ready to respond to, if 
not always quick to detect, any latent interests that a boy 
may show in the direction of literature, or art, or history, 
or natural science, or social problems. Many a business 
man, who is doing good work for his fellow-citizens, owe 
to his school life the broader outlook and the wider interests 
that would have found no encouragement or scope for de- 
velopment in the uncultured home. 


It is often asserted that the public schools teach boys 
to attach an exaggerated importance to games, and no 
doubt there is much that is true in the criticism. The 
public schools have reflected too closely the national belief 
that the football and cricket fields are the moral training- 
grounds of an Imperial race, and have encouraged where 
they should have warned. But many observers believe 
that they see the beginnings of a reaction against the exces- 
sive “ blue-worship ” that marked the close of last century, 
and, in any case, it is well to remember that compulsory 
games form a necessary part of the training of the sons of 
the soft and rich, and a wholesome corrective to the fascina- 
tions of the tuck-shop, especially in days when many 
parents allow their boys an almost unlimited supply of 
pocket-money. But where everybody is forced to compete 
it is inevitable that the successful should be surrounded 
with something of a halo. The average boy will never 
begin by admiring brains. That is a lesson that he only 
learns in later life and with a wider experience, and it is 
better that his youthful enthusiasms should be lavished on 
athletes, who, at all events, earn their laurels in a healthy 
and not unmanly way, than on those precocious men of the 
world who are too often the heroes of the French Zycées. 


And if we may touch for a moment on the moral ques- 
tion, is it so certain that the public school system has 
failed ? No doubt if we are to be judged by our worst 
failures we are in a parlous way. But would anybody who 
has had experience deny that in the most essential respects 
the average moral standards of Oxford and Cambridge 
compare favourably with those of any continental or Ameri- 
can University, and that the majority of our undergraduates 
are a set of clean-living and wholesome men ? No school- 
master who knows anything of the inner workings of a large 
boarding school can fail to be anxious about the boys who 
are placed under his charge during the critical years when 
the child is passing into manhood. But this anxiety must 
always exist under any conceivable system, until the mil- 
lennium comes. The new temptations will always exercise 
a kind of fascination over youth, and will come most insidi- 
ously to those boys who by their very joy of life and 
affectionateness of disposition are least capable of self- 





repression and most certain to attract popularity. Where 
there is failure (and there often is failure) to minimise the 
risks, where boys are exposed unnecessarily to temptations 
which they are practically powerless to resist, because the 
whole tone of their surroundings has become debased, the 
fault lies, not with the public school system itself, but with 
those who are responsible for its working; partly with the 
public, who resent stringent rules of supervision, and 
are always ready to side with the individual boy against the 
school authorities ; but chiefly with those head masters who 
give the control of boarding-houses to men who are un- 
familiar with the problems of boy life or unfitted to grapple 
with them, or who themselves ignore the sterner duties of 
their office and sacrifice the interests of the many to a mis- 
placed clemency towards the undeserving few. ‘The public 
schools were never meant to be reformatories for dangerous 
or even doubtful characters. When those who rule them 
and the public that supports them have laid to heart Dr. 
Arnold’s great maxim that “the first, second, and third 
duty of a head master is to get rid of unpromising material,” 
they may yet prove to be the best and safest institutions for 
the training of the young; at least until the world has 
grown much better and the ideal day school has beea in- 
vented which will combine the discipline and esprit de 
corps of a boarding-house with the direct influences of a 
cultured and religious home. 
G. F. BRaApBy. 





THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


~ XPERIENCE has shown that boys who have studied 
French for years by the help of grammar and 
translation are often entirely unable to understand a single 
word of the spoken language, much less express themselves 
intelligibly. They may be able to translate a difficult 
French text, and yet at the same time be quite incapable 
when they arrive in France of asking their way or buying a 
railway ticket. Even those who succeed in saying some- 
thing only do so by translating English phrases and idioms 
into French words. ” 


The causes of this phenomenon are not far to seek. 
The whole of the time allowed for French at school is 
generally devoted either to (1) translation, (2) “ proses,” or 
(3) grammar, and French has consequently been regarded 
by the boys as a dead language, not much less disagreeable 
than Latin or Greek. 

Translation—The method adopted is usually the 
following: The boys are told to prepare a passage of some 
French author, in most cases far too difficult for them. 
With the help of grammar and dictionary they devote an 
hour to painfully and laboriously making out the sense. 
In short, they treat their Dumas or their Daudet exactly 
as they would their Xenophon or Cesar. The same pro- 
cess is repeated in the classroom. The prepared passaze 
is again translated, the French is rarely, if ever, read ; only 
English is spoken, and the whole time of master and pupil 
is consumed in trying to find a suitable rendering for the 
French. In other words, the French passage itself is not 
learnt, but only the English translation of it. The French 
words and phrases are not acquired or digested, but only 
their English equivalents. ‘The hour has not been devoted 
to French, but to English. ‘The French has only been ob- 
served by the eye, while the use of the ear as a means of 
acquiring a living language has been entirely ignored. 


French “ Proses.”.—The second method adopted 
for teaching a modern language, namely “ proses” or trans- 
lations from English into French is still less successful. 
The boys are either required to translate a number of 
English sentences more or less meaningless, such as “ Have 
you seen the good pen of my aunt ?” and “T have lost the 
knife of your neighbour,” or in the more advanced stages 
they are set a continuous passage of English, which they 
are required to render into French. In either case the 
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principle is the same, and the result equally unsatisfactcry. 
The boy looks out the English in his vocabulary, writes 
down the French word for word, and produces a transla- 
tion which is neither French nor English, and of which 
“poitrine de calecons” (chest of drawers) is an often- 
quoted but by no means exaggerated example. 

Everyone knows how exceedingly difficult it is to 
render adequately a passage taken from some foreign 
author into one’s mother tongue. But the task of 
translating from English into a foreign language is 
infinitely harder, and it is almost impossible for 
boys who have only an elementary knowledge of French 
to produce even a tolerable translation. But a far weigittier 
objection to the translation method is that the pupil is 
foiced to think in English, and is prevented from entering 
inte the thought and idiom of the foreign language. It is 
really no more difficult to say, for example, “Je vous le 
denne” than to say “I give it you.” It is only whea the 
pupil thinks first in English and then translates into French 
that the different position of the pronouns in the two 
languages is forced upon him and an artificial difficulty 
consequently created. The result is that when a boy tries 
to speak in French his tongue is absolutely tied. 








Grammar.—The beginner’s progress is still further 
hampered by the additional burden of a great deal of use- 
less grammar. Before he can say the simplest sentence in 
the foreign language he is made to learn a large number of 
peculiar plurals and strange feminines, many of which only 
exist in the grammars and are unknown to the majority 
of Krenchmen. Before learning the cerrect use of the 
present and imperfect tenses he devotes a great deal of 
valuable time to acquiring the past definites and imperfect 


subjunctives of the irregular verbs, tenses which 


have entirely disappeared from the spoken language. 
He is confused by a mass of refined subtleties 


of syntax, and is led to think that a 
ot French useful in so far as it 
examples of grammatical rules. 


passage 


is only furnishes 


THe REFORM METHOD. 

lhe reform or living method, on the other hand, is an 
attempt to reproduce in the case of a foreign language the 
simple means by which a child acquires its mother tongue. 
After personal observation and comparison of the methods 
adopted, both in Germany and France, I have found in 
practice the following plan best adapted to the require- 
ments of an English public school. 

Phonetics —At the beginning of the term parts of 
several lessons are devoted to the French sounds, one or 
two fresh vowels or consonants are dealt with at the com- 
mencement of each hour, and great care is used not to 
weary the boys by dwelling too long on this part of the 
subject. 

I have been accustomed to employ the excellent Laut- 
tafel of Professor Vietor. The master points to the sounds 
on the diagram, pronounces them distinctly, and the boys 
are required to repeat them after him. But here the ear 
alone is not to be depended on, for even in the case of 
musical boys it is extremely unreliable, and unconsciously 
identifies the sounds of a foreign language with those Eng- 
lish ones which most nearly resemble them. For instance, 
the majority of Englishmen pronounce the French words 
“ béte,” “ huile,” “rose,” “ mot,” in exactly the same manner 
as the approximate English “ bait,’ “wheel,” “ rose,” 
“mow,” without realising that the French vowels are pure 
while the corresponding English are practically 
diphthongs. But even if the ear has correctly heard the 
sound expressed it by no means follows that the organs of 
speech are capable of producing it ; witness the efforts of a 
German to pronounce the English “th,” or those of an 
Englishman to articulate the German “ch.” After a certain 


ones 


age the organs of speech are no longer pliable, they no 
longer obey the ear—that is, the phonetic system has be- 
come stereotyped. 

It is therefore of supreme importance to show the boy 
how the Frenchman produces the required sounds. 


For instance, most English boys have great difficulty 
in pronouncing the “n” “mouillée” in such words as 
“agneau,” at best they will pronounce it as “ anyo,” but as 
soon as they are told to keep the tongue firmly pressed 
against the lower front teeth they readily produce the re- 
quired sound. Such difficult sounds as “u,” “eu 
fermé,” and “eu ouvert,” which have nothing to 
correspond to them in English, are easily produced 
if the pupil is told to pronounce “i,” “é,” “@,”  re- 
spectively, while at the same time protruding and rounding 
his lips. But even when the pupil has learnt to pronounce 
the different French sounds correctly his difficulties are by 
no means overcome; a further obstacle is placed in his 
way by the inconsistencies of the ordinary French spelling. 
The only means of overcoming this second difficulty, the 
source of so many ineradicable errors, is the adoption by 
the teacher while the pupil is still in the earlier stages of a 
system of phonetic spelling—that is, a system by which 
every sound is represented by a single symbol. Thus 
the pupil who has learnt all the sounds and the 
symbols to which they correspond can pronounce new 
words at sight, even without ever having heard them uttered. 
Such a system is ready to hand in the Transcript of the 
International Phonetic Association, which has been used 
with great success for the last ten years in a large number 
of schools in Germany and France and has been more re- 
cently introduced into England. 

The advantages of this system are manifest. A good 
pronunciation is facilitated, unnatural impediments are re- 
moved, difficulties which before seemed insuperable are 
surmounted; while the only really weighty objection— 
namely, that the phonetic spelling prevents the pupil from 
learning the ordinary orthography afterwards—is answered 
by the unanimous experience of all those teachers who have 
put the system into practice. 

Conversation —After the pupils have acquired the 
French sounds the next object of the master is to build up 
a useful vocabulary. This is done by acquainting them 
with the common objects of daily life and their usal sur- 
roundings. Instead of attaching the foreign words to their 
English equivalents he will, as far as possible, make them 
live by means of action. By constantly repeating the action, 
and accompanying it with the phrase which describes it, 
he creates a strong association in the minds of the boys and 
teaches them to think in the foreign language without the 
medium of English. 


I have been surprised to find how large a vocabulary 
I have been able to form merely by making use of the 
common objects of an ordinary classroom and connecting 
them by means of the simplest actions. 

When the common objects of the room have been ex- 
hausted recourse is had to pictures, and for this purpose I 
have found those of Holzel invaluable, especially the four 
pictures of the “ Seasons” and the one representing “ Town 
Life.” At the same time, I have employed Alge and Ripp- 
mann’s Premier Livre de Francais (Dent’s first French 
book), which is based on the pictures, and is extremely use- 
ful for prepared work. The persons and objects on the 
picture are first named by the master. He then describes 
in French their distinguishing features, their qualities, and 
their whereabouts. The meanings of new words are ex- 
plained to the boys not by translating them into English but 
by asking innumerable questions in French as to their 
various parts, synonyms, and opposites, &c., until the master 
is perfectly satisfied that the sense is clear to every boy. By 
this time the boys are sufficiently advanced to read with the 
master a short description taken from the Premier Livre 
of some incident in the picture. When the passage has been 
éarefully explained it is set for evening preparation. The 
boys never prepare a new piece, as this has long been recog- 
nised as a fruitful source of mistakes, they only revise a pas- 
sage which has been previously explained in form. Each boy 
has a reproduction of the small picture by means of which 
he prepares his lesson. Should he have forgotten the 
meaning of any word he has only to look it out in the 
excellent vocabulary at the end of the book, where he finds 
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it in the middle of a short French sentence, which at once 
recalls the meaning to his mind. The following morning 
the master hears the prepared work. The boys are required 
to close their books, and the master finds out whether the 
passage has been thoroughly learnt by asking the boys 
every conceivable question in French, to which they must 
reply by full and complete answers in the same language. 
By these means the pupil acquires an ever-increasing stock 
of words, his “ Sprachgefiihl ” is developed, and he over- 
comes that “mauvaise honte” which generally renders 
English boys completely dumb in the presence of 
foreigners. 


Grammar.—Grammar is by no means neglected by 
the teacher on reform lines. But grammar must never be 
taught for its own sake, the boy must be made to see that 
grammar is in reality a generalisation of the laws of lan- 
guage and not a collection of obscure rules, loaded with ex- 
ceptions, which he must get up for the purposes of an 
examination. 

Grammatical rules must be drawn inductively by the 
boys themselves, with the aid of the master, from the texts 
they have read. 

Examples must precede rules, which will be impressed 
on the minds of the boys by a number of constantly recur- 
ring instances. Supposing it is desired to give a 
lesson on the feminines of adjectives, the boys will 
carefully tabulate the various instances that have 
been met with in the course of their reading, and the master 
by a series of questions will draw from the pupils them- 
selves certain general rules which will be infinitely better 
remembered than if they had been learnt by rote from some 
tedious grammar. 

In this manner the boy acquires the habit, which is 
so necessary to his future progress, of observing, generalis- 
ing, and concluding, and the task of learning French is a 
pleasure and no longer a burden. 


Composition.—As soon as the form have made a cer- 
tain amount of progress in reading and conversation they 
begin to undertake written exercises, and here again the use 
of English is entirely avoided. 

The object of composition is to make sure that the 
pupil can apply the grammatical rules which he has him- 
self deduced. This object is at first attained by giving the 
form a skeleton outline of some passage of “rench which 
they have already carefully studied with the master. 

The teacher writes on the blackboard the French 
words, leaving blank spaces at intervals, and taking care 
to put all substantives in the singular, adjectives in the 
masculine, and verbs in the infinitive, &c. The boys then 
fill in the framework that has been given them, weave the 
words into sentences, and form out of them a connected 
whole. A large amount of individual freedom is left to 
the pupil, and his interest is much more keenly excited 
than if he had to mechanically substitute French words for 
English by the aid of a dictionary. As soon as the class 
have finished their exercises the outline on the blackboard 
is completed by the master before the natural curiosity of 
boys to know whether what they have written is correct has 
had time to die away. 

Towards the end of the term the framework becomes 
smaller and smaller till at last it is entirely dispensed with, 
and the boys are given some incident on the picture to 
cescribe for themselves. 

For the purpose of varying the written exercises as 
much as possible other methods are adopted. Either a pas- 
sage of French which has just been read is rapidly dictated 
in order to train the ears of the boys to catch the foreign 
sounds quickly and correctly, or questions are asked on the 
subject matter, and the boys write down the answers. Occa- 
sionally an easy story is related in French by the master 
which the boys afterwards write out from memory. 

_By these means the pupil enters into the spirit of tie 
foreign language and facility of expression in written French 
is surely, if gradually, attained. 

D. L. Savory. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
HE commission appointed by Mr. Mosely to in- 
spect schools and colleges in America is the latest 
sign we have received that the interest in education and 
educational methods is unabated. It cannot fail, however, 
to be a matter of surprise that in devising so admirable and 
munificent a scheme, which includes the inspection of 
girls’ schools, no women have been appointed as com- 
missioners. The number of men employed in England 
in teaching girls is comparatively small—we are inclined 
to think too small—and the special difficulties which have 
to be confronted in the organisation of the school or 
college curriculum must be faced by the head mistress or 
the principal. Among such difficulties may be mentioned 
the following: the relative importance of physical and 
mental development and their bearing on each other; the 
value of a general as against a specialised education; the 
best preparation for a professional or a non-professional 
career; the importance of a classical compared with a 
scientific education. 

In all these matters there may be, there probably is, 
much to be learnt from America, and it is likely that the 
results of the coming investigation will prove of greater 
worth as regards women than as regards men. For the 
education of women in England is still in a somewhat ex- 
perimental stage. No form of school has the hold upon 
the public or the assured position which, in spite of all 
their defects, boys’ public schools undoubtedly possess. 
When high schools were opened some thirty years ago 
they appeared to offer a panacea for many of the ills from 
which girls had suffered. They encouraged corporate 
spirit; they gave class stimulus, and removed class _pre- 
judice; they provided specialists in every subject, raised 
the level of teaching, and, with the aid of examinations, 
greatly improved the standard of work among the pupils. 
It seemed as though the reign of the governess was over 
and home teaching at an end. But while acknowledging 
fully all that high schools have done, and are doing, there 
can be no question that they have not entirely met the 
needs of the age. They do not provide sufficiently for 
physical development, and, in response to the demand for 
a school life approximating in its work and in its play to 
that of a boy, several large boarding schools have been 
established throughout England, and have grown and 
flourished with astonishing vigour and rapidity. They, 
too, have met a very real need, and have perhaps satisfied 
the pupils, if not the parents, more completely than any 
other form of education hitherto existing. But one hears 
not infrequently at the present time the same charge 
levelled against them as against boys’ schools in general— 
namely, that athletics are usurping the greater part of a 
girl’s time and the whole of her interest; that her place 
in the school hockey team is of more importance to her 
than her place in the form, and that this is recognised and 
hardly discouraged by the mistresses. If this be so, the 
danger is greater with girls than with boys, for they are 
undoubtedly more excitable, wanting in balance, and apt 
to lose all sense of proportion. 

We do not yet seem to have arrived at a wholly 
satisfactory system, and many parents are now trying a com- 
promise by securing a competent governess, herself a 
specialist in one or two subjects, who will give individual 
attention and supervision ; while other needs can be sup- 
plied by attendance at classes. 

The solution of the problem as to the best education 
for girls can only be found if their general characteristics, 
weakness, and strength be taken into account ; and nowhere 
does the “eternal feminine” appear more clearly than in 
the manner of acquiring knowledge and in mental develop- 
ment. I have no desire to enter on the vexed question of 
a comparison between the brains of men and woman, but, 
irrespective of their intellectual power, the teacher will find 
marked differences in their manner of work and the quali- 
ties which require cultivation or repression. A girl is very 
receptive, quicker to seize a point than a boy, more 
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impressionable and more versatile. She learns and under- 
stands more rapidly, and as a rule she remembers the 
general tenour of what she reads and hears. But she has 
corresponding defects. She is content with receiving in- 
formation from books or people, and is not prepared to 
face questions that must be thought out and that demand 
close concentration. Her tendency is to fly to books and 
avoid thought. You can hardly ask a girl to do anything 
more alarming than answer a question or write an essay 
with nothing but a blank sheet of paper beside her, though 
with the authority of books she is quite happy to spend 
hours in filling pages of manuscript. A boy, with a whole- 
some desire to get the given preparation finished in the 
minimum of time, prefers to do the best he can by aid of 
his own cogitations, and refuses to spend time in research. 
He does not fear ridicule, and has no diffidence in cx- 
pressing his views, however unsound they may be. More- 
over, he is not troubled as a girl is by the tender con- 
science which compels her to complete her task, even it it 
entails overtime. This conscientiousness amounts to a 
disease with some girls, and is the explanation of mary 
cases of overwork. Here, again, the lack of balance and of 
a just sense of proportion is noticeable. ‘To prevent this 
evil a time limit of preparation should be strictly adhered 
to, and such preparation should, as far as possible, con- 
sist of work in which thought and application will lead to 
success rather than much reading or writing. 

This inclination to spend too long over their work 
becomes a habit with girls, and is very noticeable in their 
college life. Even the attractions of athletics, concerts, 
and social functions are not sufficient to luge some students 
away from books, while men are doing the same work in 
half the time, and using the remainder of the day for 
recreation in the best sense of the term. 

This point leads us to another matter in which the 
work of girls and boys is differentiated. Girls are more 
critical and more intuitive in perception. They do not 
require that these faculties should be cultivated so much 
as directed. The constant reading of our modern critics, 
in whom their souls delight and whose phrases they re- 
member only too well, is bad rather than good. If their 
own criticism is to be of any worth their standard of taste 
must be formed by reading the classics, though that title 
need not be confined to Greek and Latin authors. Under 
the present conditions, however, this is difficult of attain- 
ment. The requirements of examination are responsible 
for the fact that girls know only, for example, one book 
cf Paradise Lost, one play of Shakespeare, and one speech 
of Burke, and are spending year after year in “ sampling ” 
new authors. ‘This plan may be unavoidable, but it is a 
vicious one, and panders to the taste for novelty and for 
scraps, which in another class of life is ministered to by 
the publication of newspapers with short paragraphs and 
large headlines. Diffuseness, discursiveness, bombast, 
and artificiality are faults hard to correct when maturity is 
reached, but they are common to those who have not been 
shown in early years the beauty of simplicity and restraint, 
and have not been taught to build up sentences and write 
verses on a model which gives value to every word. It is 
the greater pity because these defects often obscure a cer- 
tain freshness and piquancy of style which have real 
charm. Failing the discipline of a thorough literary train- 
ing through the classics, surely a scientific or mathematical 
course of study becomes essential, and is the best correc- 
tive to these natural intellectual failings. 

Quite frankly we believe that it is as little desirable as 
possible that children should escape some drudgery in their 
school life. In the laudable effort to make study attrac- 
tive and remove the stigma of dulness which was attached 
to everything connected with lessons in old days there is 
a danger lest genuine work develop into play, and the 
whole burden and heat of the day be borne by the teacher. 
If a class is inattentive or troublesome, fault is often found 
with the mistress for not making the lesson sufficiently 
interesting. History is to be a thrilling story and arith- 
metic an ingenious and fascinating puzzle. ‘This is not, 
we believe, the method that prevails in boys’ schools, and 


we have now had time to test its results on girls. It 
may be considered heresy, but we believe that if benefit 
is to be derived from a lesson the child must do the work 
herself. If she is mainly to be amused she will forget 
most of what she has learnt, fer she will lack that vital 
contact with the subject which is only attained by those 
who have grappled with it at close quarters. For intel- 
lectual power is, after all, only the reward of mental 
strenuousness. 

It will be interesting to see whether America, through 
Mr. Mosely’s commission, will have any light to throw 
on these and many other questions which press for an 
answer. The limits of this article have only permitted an 
indication of the lines on which investigation is most needed. 

LiriAN M. FAITHFULL. 


A CABAL ON CRICKET.* 


lr good paper, good print, and well-executed illustrations 
could make a good book, “ Cricket” in the “ Country Life 
Library of Sport” would answer the definition. The illus- 
trations, historical and didactic, are all that can be desired, 
and frequenters of Lord’s will meet many old friends well 
reproduced in this volume. But there is more than this to 
recommend the book. Readers of literature connected with 
games are familiar with works from the pen of Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, whose light humour beguiles many an hour of 
idleness, whose genial nature sees the best in everyone and 
everything, whose wide reading and sympathetic study of 
his fellow-men make pleasant whatever he writes of them. 
The preface and first two chapters are his, and are de- 
lightful reading, though one feels all the time that the vexed 
questions on which he asks for guidance are not of such 
importance as he would have us think. Historical difficu!- 
ties—When were three stumps substituted for two? When 
did the height of the stumps become 22 inches ? When and 
why did the bat become straight ? Was the name “ cricket ” 
derived from the crooked bat or from the bail or stick act- 
ing as a bail?—are of less importance than the question 
how the game is and should be played at present. 

This question is ably dealt with in three chapters on 
‘ Batting,” “ Bowling,” and “ Fielding ”—the first by Mr. P. 
I’. Warner, the second by Mr. D. L. A. Jephson, 
and the third by Mr. G. L. Jessop, as we sup- 


pose, though he is credited with a_ different initial 
at the heading of the chapter. If any excep- 


tion can be taken to the contents of these chapters, 
it is that there is a lack of uniformity of purpose. Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Jessop write chapters, and very useful chap- 
ters, too, on departments of the game on which they have 
the best right to speak; but they write from a didactic 
standpoint, and so enhance the value of their work seven- 
fold ; while Mr. Jephson is purely descriptive, and even in 
writing of lobs refuses to divulge the secret of his own 
success. His chapter is capital reading, interesting by 
reason of his varied experience in cricket, valuable as con- 
taining the opinion of an expert batsman on the bowling to 
which he has been opposed, but not very helpful to the 
struggling bowler. Now, there can be no doubt among 
practical men in the modern cricket world that the great 
requisite of the present time is a fund of amateur bowlers 
on whom the counties may draw, and these men should 
be made at school ; and we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Jephson is such a player as could have given the help re- 
quired by those engaged in teaching the game of cricket 
to boys. We must, however, be grateful for what we have. 
If only the budding cricketer would remember Mr. Warner’s 
“he must never move his right leg backwards in the direc- 
tion of short leg” and Mr. Jessop’s “ be on your toes,” pub- 
lic-school cricket, and consequently university cricket 
would be vastly improved, and there would be a firm foun- 
dation on which to build the very highest structure. 





“CRICKET. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson, ‘Country Life 
Library of Sport.” ‘Country Life” Offices and George 


Newnes. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. W. J. Ford’s long chapter on “ County Cricket ” is 
the work of an anti-faddist, and it is pleasant indeed to 
hear so able an advocate express the common-sense views 
which have been so painfully lacking in all discussions on 
cricket questions in recent years. ‘The charge of “ athleti- 
cism ” would be dead to-morrow if we could hope that those 
people who bring it knew enough of the athletics of which 
they talk and write so glibly to understand Mr. Ford's 
article. ‘The same sweet reasonableness prevails in the dis- 
cussion of the vexed questions of county qualification, the 
treatment of amateurs and professionals, and other similar 
matters. How different from that standpoint which the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton takes up in an ill-judged and whoily 
unjustifiable attempt to fix a taint upon the class of amateur 
cricketers! How anybody could be found to write, how 
anybody could be found to publish, such an outpouring 
is a mystery of which we have not the solution. We must 
absolve the Editor from blame in the matter, since his 
acquaintance with the facts of county cricket is probably 
not so great as he might naturally suppose that of Mr. 
Lyttelton to be. But how do Mr. Warmer, Mr. Jessop, Mr. 
Maclaren, and others like their chapters to appear side by 
side with that of this undiscriminating faddist ? At any rate, 
the result of Mr. Lyttelton’s chapter can be none uther than 
to establish a bad feeling between professionals and ama- 
teurs. Two quotations will show the spirit in which this 
chapter is conceived : 

“A large number of amateurs, directly and indirectly, 
make something of a livelihood by cricket, and yet they 
are recognised as amateurs. Such cricketers are those who, 
under the guise of expenses, get such a sum that after 
paying these expenses leaves something to be carried over.” 

Now inquiries made from Surrey on this point have re- 
sulted in the following statement, received from the tem- 
porary secretary, Mr. C. A. Stein:- 

“We only pay an amateur actual out-of-pocket 
expenses, whether the match is home or away. They send 
us an account of their expenditure, and we, after examin- 
ing same, send them a cheque.” 

And what is true of Surrey is probably true of other coun- 
ties, and, at any rate, no amateur makes a farthing out of 
Middlesex cricket ; and—as for making a livelihood—such 
a preposterous idea exceeds all but the wildest imagination. 
There are, no doubt, a few amateurs, such as Mr. V. F. S. 
Crawford, who is mentioned by name, “ who make a live- 
lihood by cricket” ; but, if he has been fortunate enough 
to secure by his merits the post of secretary to the Lei- 
cestershire Cricket Club, who is to object? Has Mr. Lacey 
ceased to have a right to be classed as an amateur be- 
cause he is secretary of M.C.C.? They have the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the work and a perfect right to con- 
tinue playing the game as amateurs, even though the source 
of their income be cricket. One other statement of this 
writer must be quoted and contradicted. He says: 

“Tt now costs as much to run a team of amateurs as 
professionals, as all have to be paid.” 

l'irst, amateurs are not paid ; secondly, does anyone imagine 
that in a match played, for example, at Lord’s between 
Middlesex, when, as the case is now, there are nine ama- 
teurs playing, and Surrey with one amateur, the expenses 
in payments are the same? The travelling expense in 
both cases will be very small, but while the other payments 
to the Middlesex team will be £10, £5 to each profes- 
sional, those made to the Surrey team will amount to £50. 

But enough of this unpleasant matter. The rest of 
the book is so good that perhaps the chapter under notice 
stands out more prominently than it should do. —Im- 
perialism in cricket is a thing of long standing, for H. H. 
Stephenson, the celebrated Surrey professional, took out 
his pioneer team to Australia as long ago as 1861. From 
that date to the present visits have been exchanged be- 
tween the mother country and that part of her empire 
very frequently, and the amount of good that Australia has 
done to our cricket is incalculable. Wicket-keeping and 
bowling are the two points in which they excel us, and 
Blackham remains as he was in 1878, easily first among 
wicket-keepers. It is astonishing to learn that it was not 
till that year that English cricketers ever saw the long- 





stop dispensed with, and that, at the begiming of the 
tour, Murdoch, and not Blackham, was regarded as the 
wicket-keeper of the team. In bowling, the prince of 
bowlers was Spofforth, but Boyle, Palmer, ‘Turner, ‘Trumble, 
and Trott have all taught us something. For chapters on 
these our colonists we are indebted to the Earl of Darnley 
and Mr. Maclaren. Certainly no one is better qualified than 
the latter to write of Australian bowling and fielding, for 
no Englishman in Australia has tested it so severely. 
The series of University matches and “ Country-house 
Cricket” receive mention, and many pleasant anecdotes 
come from the pen of Mr. Leveson-Gower, whose writing 
is cheery and pleasant, as we should expect. “ Village 
Cricket” is noticed next, and then the much-travelled 
author of “Cricket in Many Climes ” contributes a couple 
of chapters on the game as he has seen it in other lands ; 
and Messrs. Sutton, with an article om “ Cricket Grounds,” 
which ought to be serviceable to groundmen, bring to a 
close a delightfully got-up, pleasantly-written, and com- 
prehensive book. Rosgrt N. DouGtas. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CANALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I should like to say three things : 

(1) There seems no reason why canals in England 
should not be free, without toll. 

(2) Has the experiment been tried of combining rail- 
way and canal, i.¢., hauling a train of barges by a locomotive 
on the bank ? 

(3) Cannot canals for transit be combined with channels 
for irrigation ? 

It is sad to see the waste directly and indirectly caused 
by floods.—Yours, &c., 

T. WILSON. 

Rivers Lodge, Harpenden S.O., Herts. 

THE COTTAGE FAMINE. 

Sir,—Mr. Bolton King’s admirable article is specially 
applicable to the Eastern counties, where the dearth of 
cottages and the depopulation of the villages is the most 
urgent local social question. The rents mentioned are, 
however, not obtainable in the majority of villages, or 
where the need is greatest. Four pounds a year is an ave- 
rage rent, and very many cottages are let for less. Any 
reform which makes a new charge upon the poor rate will 
receive determined opposition from the rural ratepayer, and 
any solution of this question must eventually benefit the 
landowner more than the occupier who pays the rates. 

Mr. Bolton King is right in saying that mild legisla- 
tion is a pure waste of time. 

I suggest that the land tax is the source to which we 
should apply for the funds required to finance a large 
scheme to provide new cottages. 

It is a tax already allocated to each parish; it js 
directly drawn from the land, and may justly be expended 
on improving the land; it is sufficient but not too large in 
amount to provide for the most pressing need of the rural 
villages. 

The land tax is of the present annual value of 
41,857,536, of which £1,001,570 is charged and 
£855,966 redeemed. It is levied on the English and 
Welsh counties. 

Five of the Eastern counties in which the question of 
housing is perhaps most pressing may be taken as examples 
of its distribution : 

Charged. Redeemed. Total. 


Cambridgeshire woo £23,153 °.. £19,207 «..432,450 
Essex... ire coe | 30)527 «.. GASSO os BO7 
Sluntingdon _... -o SOGSR ws. QAO... 200mm 
Norfolk ... sé .. 59,850 ... 21,970 ... 81,820 
Suffolk... — «+ 47,500 ... 24,939 .. 72,499 


These amounts may appear too large for the purpose of 
providing State cottages, but when distributed among the 
villages in each county they would only meet the most 
pressing need of funds for building and land purchase. 
The actual amount of the tax in four adjacent villages in 
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Cambridgeshire can be taken as representative of the 
amount now raised in typical Eastern counties villages : 


Popula- Gross Chargeable 

tion. Land Tax. Redemed. annually. 

Steeple Morden... 713 £225 1 2 £88 1411 £136 6 3 
Guilden Morden... 646 180 7 6 66 9 24 113 18 33 
Litlington oe =448 135 O 2 88 1 5 4018 9 
Meldreth ... oe 626 258 13 2 7313 9 184 19 5 


In each of these villages a local authority might at once 
wisely proceed to put up ten cottages, which, with an acre 
of land each and if built in pairs, would cost about £2,000 
in each village. 

The interest on this should be regarded as a charge on 
the land tax, the rent being received by the county council 
as a sinking fund. New cottages, with an acre of land at- 
tached, in these villages would each produce £6 a year 
gross, and about #4 tos. net, a sinking fund of 2% per 
cent. on £200. ‘The entire land tax could be charged to 
provide funds for twenty cottages in Litlington, thirty in 
Guilden Morden, thirty-five in Steeple Morden, and forty 
in Meldreth, and, although all these may not be required 
at once, no smaller scheme would adequately deal with the 
present decay of these villages and the consequent depopu- 
lation which has marked the last thirty years: 

POPULATION, 
1871 1901. 
Guilden Morden 1,059 eve 646 
Steeple Morden ose 1,018 ove 713 
Litlington ose ose — om 768 — 448 
Meldreth ose ‘ne o wai 737 wis 626 
The census in these four villages shows a reduction from 
3,582 in 1871 to 2,433 in 1901. One-third of the popula- 
tion has already gone, and these are not exceptional vil- 
lages. Nevertheless, there are no decent cottages empty. 
Some of the worst have tumbled down. Many of those in- 
habited now are overcrowded and insanitary. 

In comparison with the excessive cost of municipal 
dwellings in towns the cost of rural housing is small. Asa 
national investment, an increase of village population well 
housed compares most favourably in original cost and ulti- 
mate return with any city population of workers for whom 
municipal housing cannot provide the surroundings neces- 
sary for physical health and development. 

There remains the question of acquiring suitable land 
for building, and to acquire it simple and effective powers 
must be placed in the hands of parish and county councils 
for purchase on equitable terms. The procedure of an 
inquiry and order by the county council, with an appeal 
to the Local Government Board as provided in the Local 
Government Act of 1894, has been found to work satis- 
factorily, but the dass of valuation has not yet been suffi- 
ciently defined to prevent excessive delays and cost of 
purchase. The contract between the owner, the occupier, 
and the State which exists for taxation and rating pur- 
poses has assessed the value of all property, and the as- 
sessment value should be laid down as the basis of all com- 
pulsory purchase by the State or municipal bodies for public 
purposes. It would be a useful reminder to all owners to 
avoid that under-assessment of their property now so 
common. With a liberal addition of perhaps 20 per cent. 
for compulsory purchase, it would be reasonable to accept 
the assessment value as the purchase basis, and a valuation 
could be promptly arrived at without costs. Without some 
such general principle for land purchase, no scheme for 
providing cottages by local authorities can possibly succeed 
on a sufficiently large scale to be of’any use in checking the 
exodus from the rural villages. It is apparent that ‘n the 
interests of the nation and for the physical well-being of the 
people some broad and liberal measures for restoring 
village life are essential, and that a large number of better 
cottages, with land attached, are of primary importance in 
this direction. 

It is, however, important to place in the hands of 
parish councils power to take initial steps where cottages 
are needed. 

The work in their hands is so limited; they have 
shown themselves cautious in spending money and anxious 
to get full value for what they spend ; but, what is more im- 
portant, they have an intimate personal knowledge of what 


is requisite in a cottage, of the needs of their village, and 
of the best sites for building. 

Subject to a county council inquiry and financial 
control, I would give power to parish councils to acquire 
land and build cottages, providing in every case not less 
than half an acre to every cottage. The county council 
should have concurrent powers to deal with parishes where 
the parish council is too weak or indifferent, but as a 
rule the county councils have not the necessary local 
knowledge, and are already overburdened with the work 
now placed in their hands.—Yours, &c., 

ERNEST O. FORDHAM. 

Odsey House, Ashwell, Herts. 


TENANT FARMER AND PROTECTION. 


Sir,—in a recent issue you say under the above head- 
ing, “ Every year we import linseed, cotton-seed, &c., of 
the value of £10,000,000, none of which we can produce 
at home.” ‘There is no country in the world better suited 
for the production of linseed (flax-seed) than our own. The 
sole reason why so little flax is grown here is because the 
orthodox system of treatment, as practised in Ireland, re- 
qiires the pulling of the crop by hand before the seed has 
ripened, and the steeping of the same immediately after- 
wards, and with all his other crops to attend to at that im- 
portant season the British farmer cannot possibly under- 
take such work. The Estates Gazette, of June 20 last, con- 
tains a letter of mine, copy of which I enclose herewith, in 
which I show that a million acres of flax could be grown 
here every season, to the great advantage of everybody 
concerned, and I am doing all I can to induce landowners 
and manufacturers to assist in carrying this out successfully. 
Pray help me all you can.—Yours, &c., 

T. L. HENLY. 

24, Poplar-grove, West Kensington Park. 


PROTECTION AND CATTLE FOOD IN 
GERMANY. 

Sir,—In your article on “The Tenant Farmer and 
Protection,” jn your issue of the 5th inst, ou 
point out truly enough that in Scotland (and the remark 
holds good to a great extent with regard to England) the 
agricultural industry has been transformed by an immense 
growth of cattle feeding and dairying ; and you proceed to 
argue that “as a large proportion of cattle food used in 
this country is secured from foreign nations, and would ap- 
preciate in value corresponding to the increase in the value 
of grain, we would find the feeding and dairying industries 
paralysed by protective duties.” Permit me to illustrate 
the truth of this contention by an illustration from Germany. 

In the organ of the master-butchers, the A//gemeine 
Fleischer-Zeitung, a butcher points out that while in the 
interests of the agriculturists the most rigid system of in- 
spection of foreign food imports is enforced at the ports, 
the law winks at practices on the part of the home 
agriculturist which unquestionably lower the quality of the 
home-fed meat. For years past complaints have been 
made that the quality of the Wiirste, or sausages, which 
form so large a proportion of the daily food of the popu- 
lation, has steadily deteriorated, and it is alleged by this 
butcher that the real explanation is that owing to the in- 
creased price of grain resulting from the protective tariff, 
the great pig-feeders who supply the markets dispose of 
their corn and potatoes at high rates, and feed their stock 
with a variety of artificial substitutes. Chemical foods, cal- 
culated to feed up a pig in the shortest possible time, are 
in general use, not by any means to the advantage of the 
consumer ; and the latest device is thus described by the 
correspondent referred to: 

“A new proof of how things are managed to-day is sup- 
plied by the ‘Communications of the German Union of 
Pig-feeders’ in a report upon feeding experiments with fish- 
meal, milk-molasses, and peptonised-fodder. Fish-meal 
fodder is made out of fish dried and ground to powder after 
the entrails have been removed; milk-molasses is derived 
from skim-milk, after the albumen has been extracted, 
mixed with the refuse of the palm-oil mills; while pep- 
tonised-fodder is merely the waste product of the slaughter 
yards, mixed with dried blood and molasses. The conclu- 
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sion of the report is that all three fodders are cheaper than 

pure barley food; but not a syllable do we read which 

might suggest that the object of feeding is to produce a 

fine, pleasant-flavoured, and healthy flesh from which the 

demand of the public for good sausage can be met.” 
“What this master-butcher writes,” says the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, in commenting upon these revelations, “is 
thoroughly pertinent. Against margarine, saccharine, &c., 
laws are made at the instance of the protected interests— 
why not against the fraudulent feeding of swine?” These 
facts merely show, of course, what the Bolton farmers told 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a few weeks ago, that 
anything which increased the cost of feeding stock laid an 
additional burden on those farmers who, instead of growing 
grain, have to purchase it for fodder.—Yours, &c., 

E. R. D. 


IMPERIAL TRADE RECIPROCITY. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter in a 
recent issue of your journal by Mr. A. J. Butler. In con- 
nection thereto, will you allow me to place on record the 
fact that the article on “ Imperial Trade Reciprocity,” which 
was published in the July issue of Page’s Magazine was 
not inserted at the instigation of wire-pullers—shrewd or 
otherwise. 

The article referred to was accepted and paid for as 
dealing with an important phase of the shipping industry, 
and as it appeared in the early days of the controversy and 
before the present deluge of tariff literature came upon us, 
it is difficult to see how Mr. Butler can regard it as “an 
example of the way in which the new propaganda is being 
worked.”—Yours, &c., 

DavipGE Pace, Editor. 

September 12. 

THE BELITTLING OF ENGLAND. 

Sir,—It is time, I think, that some protest should be 
made against the mischief that is being done to the reputa- 
tion of England in America by certain prominent English 
speakers and writers. For nearly three years I have had 
occasion to read with great care the leading organs of 
American opinion—daily, weekly, and monthly. I have 
been much impressed by the fact that England is generally 
represented in the Press on this side as a country that, how- 
ever great in the past, is now ruined by the incompetence 
of the English people, and has consequently been sur- 
passed by America in all departments of civilised life. 
This theory, easy to be accepted by American readers on 
other grounds, is made absolutely convincing to them by 
constant quotations from English public men of influence 
and English journals of wide circulation. The American 
has never acquired the habit of being “conscious of one 
another’s imperfections,” and he argues that if Englishmen 
themselves cannot say anything better for their country it 
must indeed be in a bad way. Two of the most serious 
offenders, in my judgment, are Lord Rosebery among 
statesmen and the Dai/y Mail among newspapers. Lord 
Rosebery’s jeremiad several months ago about the need of 
“efficiency” did incalculable harm to the credit of the 
English people for capacity and intelligence. Again and 
again, too, have I seen extracts from the paper above 
named reproduced here to enforce the moral that the busi- 
ness methods of Great Britain are hopelessly behind the 
times. It is often supposed that the “ Little Englanders” 
are responsible for damaging British prestige abroad. I 
can testify that, in the United States at any rate, it is their 
opponents that have done most to make us less respected. 
A conspicuous instance of the tendency to which I object 
is presented by this moming’s New York papers. At this 
moment there is no Englishman who has the ear of the 
American public to such a degree as Sir Thomas Lipton. 
He is reported to-day as telling the interviewers that Eng- 
lish people are “ too old-fashioned,” and are therefore being 
left behind by the United States and Germany in the 
markets of the world. “I am as loyal a Britisher as ever 
lived, but I tell you we are in a state of decay as compared 
with the greatest nation on earth.” Within a few hours this 
cheerful verdict will be published in every daily paper 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in many cases under sen- 
sational head-lines and with an editorial to match. Pos- 
sibly a few readers will stop to consider whether Si 
Thomas has made a sufficient study of the economic and 
commercial history and condition of England and America 
to entitle him to speak as an authority, but with nine out 
of ten the most kindly comment will be a fitful “ Poor old 
England!” With their many excellent qualities there is 
one unlovely characteristic which distinguishes the Ameri- 
cans to-day as notably as in the times of Mrs. Trollope and 
Charles Dickens, and it is a great misfortune that this par- 
ticular characteristic should be the one that so many Eng- 
lish visitors go out of their way to cultivate. Believe me, 
the Eagle does not need to be prodded to make him scream. 
—Yours, &c., 
OXONIENSIS. 
New York, August 31, 1903. 


A BYZANTINE RENAISSANCE. 

Sir,—Surely the determining force in the choice of 
Byzantine for the new Roman (Catholic Cathedral was the 
impossibility of competing with Westminster Abbey (so near 
by) in Gothic. 

Why does Mr. L. M. Phillipps not recognise this? 
Surely the prudence and courtesy of the choice should be 
acknowledged ?>—Yours, &c., 

Wn. Murer. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


WELSH LIBERAL M.P.S AND THE “TRADE.” 


Sir,—The headline to this letter is clear and simple 
enough, and it conveys its own significant meaning, which is 
more or less paradoxical. ‘The association and relationship 
of a certain number of the Welsh Liberal members with the 
drink traffic in Wales is a long-standing grievance and sore 
point among the Welsh Nonconformists, Liberals, and tem- 
perance people ; and at the moment it is a question that is 
being very much discussed, and there are sure signs that it 
will be effectually disposed of one way or the other before 
long—before or at the General Election. 

What is demurred to and complained of is that Welsh 
parliamentary representatives accept briefs from the 
“trade” to advocate its cause at Brewster Sessi as 
and other licensing meetings; thereby using their 
profession as well as their parliamentary and _ social 
influence to increase facilities for drinking among 
the people. The gravamen of our complaint is 
against them as members of Parliament, placed in that 
honourable, responsible, and influential position by the 
votes of Nonconformists, Liberals, and temperance electors. 
Indeed, where would Liberalism be in Wales and elsewhere 
without the Nonconformist and temperance forces ? 
Eliminate these forces from active and aggressive Liberal- 
ism, the outlook would be dismal beyond description for the 
party leaders. The Welsh barrister and 4.P. must not be 
dissociated when discussing the question under considera- 
tion. This is a peculiarly Welsh domestic matter. The 
electors, when they see one of these gentlemen engaged 
for the liquor traffic, see first and foremost the Welsh 
Liberal member of Parliament. Space and time will not 
permit me to narrate the political development and emanci- 
pation of the Principality, and! to refer to the different types 
of M.P.’s who have represented Wales: Tories, Whigs, 
Liberals, wealthy men, &c. ; and latterly what is known as 
the new order of members, who have their seats on very 
easy terms, unencumbered with financial responsibilities 
towards party expenses, social and religious objects, and 
this is satisfactory and the rule should obtain generally. 
The gentlemen named, and about whom we complain, are 
the products of the “ Bethels” and “ Ebenezers” of Wales, 
that is to say, they are Nonconformists, and Welsh Non- 
conformity pre-eminently stands for temperance reform 
(Wales possesses a Sunday Closing Act!) and strong re- 
sistance to any further extension of the drinking facilities in 
the country. Even magistrates most generally at last 


realise the necessity, ably led by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. 
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Had these gentlemen been merely practising barristers in 
North and South Wales there should be no ground for 
public complaint and censure ; it would be simply a matter 
of business and of conscience for them. ‘The drink traffic 
in Wales as elsewhere is rapidly passing into the hands of 
English monopolising brewing companies with all its dire 
consequences in every direction. ‘The “ trade” demon- 
strates its usual astuteness when engaging these barristers, 
who are Liberal M.P.’s and Nonconformists, in preference 
to Church and Tory barristers, of whom there are plenty in 
Wales, and that for obvious reasons it tells in its favour to 
have the former from the opposite camp, as Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain has recently stated in an important letter 
which has been widely circulated in the Press : “ 7'he brewers 
only brief them because of the special injury to the tem- 
perance cause their position as representatives of temperance 
constituencies enables them to do, and that it is intolerable 
that that cause should be utilised for money making by men 
who owe their seats to professing agreement with the 
aspirations of temperance reformers, and that they should 
not be allowed to misrepresent the Nonconformist electors in 
Parliament.” ‘Temperance, political, and religious organi- 
sations in their representative capacity have passed 
humerous condemnatory resolutions of the practice. The 
general assembly of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, the 
leading and most influential Welsh denomination, at its 
annual session in July, called the attention of the consti- 
tuencies represented by these members to their conduct, 
desiring those constituencies to take steps to put a stop to 
this disgrace and inconsistency. ‘The writer of this letter 
has urgently appealed to the member? and to Sir Alfred 
Thomas, chairman of the Welsh parliamentary party, or 
what is so termed, to take the matter up and to have it 
mutually and harmoniously considered by the members, 
contending that it is pre-eminently a subject that 
should be disposed of amicably among themselves, and 
that this should be undertaken at once with the view of 
restoring unity and confidence in the Liberal ranks in 
Wales. Even Sir Alfred Thomas himself regards it as a 
“ serious matter.” So far no practical means have been 
taken by the M.P.’s to terminate what is an intolerable 
anomaly and an ugly and a reprehensible feature in the 
political life of Wales. The members involved remain 
silent, and their colleagues appear equally so. Having 
regard to the near approach of the General Election, grave 
responsibility rests upon them individually and collectively, 
and it is incumbent that they should make a pronounce- 
ment that will put the rank and file at ease and in the 
proper spirit to enter upon the coming struggle and strife, 
determined to give as good an account of themselves 
when emerging from it as in the past. It behoves the 
members and the party leaders to dispose of the dispute 
without delay, or are they prepared to embark upon the 
General Election with this grievance unremedied ? Are 
they prepared and wishful for the miserable spectacle of a 
number of rival Liberal candidates seeking the suffrages of 
the electors and making this grievance a test ? They 
should remember also that barristers, especially those in 
practice, are not in such popular favour as Parliamentary 
candidates nowadays. It is said that there are too many of 
them in the House of Commons already, and that Wales 
has more than her share. 

The next General Election will be one of paramount 
importance and of far-reaching consequences to the people 
of this country, its result will affect every class—materially, 
mentally, and morally, and we concur and join with Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain when he expresses the sincere hope 
“ that religious men, whatever their political predilections 
may have been in the past, will unite, before the next 
election, in putting the moral view before all others, and if 
they do this they will certainly remove from power the 
present Government, which is becoming every day more im 
moral, more retrograde, and more dangerous to the 
material, mental, and moral welfare of the people.” —Y ours, 
&e., 
Hucu EDWARDS. 


Liverpool, September 14, 1903. 


REVIEWS. 


PASTORAL ‘THEOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


SIX LecTuRES ON PasrorAL THEOLOGY. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Influence of Scientific Training on 
the Reception of Religious Truth. By the Venerable 


James M. Wilson, D.D., Vicar of Rochdale and Archdeacon 

of Manchester. Svo. London, 1903. pp. viii.—26z2. 

3s. Od. net. 
Tuts noble and fascinating book has many aspects, but 
in the present space it is only possible to deal with one of 
them—its value as a stroke in the battle for enlarged 
theological freedom in the Church of England. We can 
only mention Archdeacon Wilson’s positive or constructive 
theology, based on the two pillars of the religious experience 
of mankind, and the personality of Jesus Christ; his ap- 
pendix, with its remarkable vindication of the parallel 
and coincident rights of scientific method and “ intuition ” 
in the religious sphere ; his passionate Social Gospel, his 
ever-present realisation of the wants and difficulties of the 
commonplace individual parishioner. We must pass by 
all these and turn to the central question. If a young man 
has really assimilated the scientific view of the world and 
the historical criticism of the Bible, can he take Orders in 
the Church of England without disloyalty to the truth ? 
Dr. Wilson answers emphatically that he can. 

“ The ministry of the Church of England is possible to 
men who feel the call to pastoral work, but dare not sacrifice 
intellectual honesty and activity, and freedom to ‘follow 
the gleam’” (Preface, p. vi.). 

“In God’s scheme for the education of man there is no 
infallible authority anywhere. The Divine message on 
every subject comes to the world of men through fallible 
channels ; we can never spare ourselves the pain and re- 
sponsibility of judging” (p. 123). 

‘Christ only demanded that men should follow Him, and 
we have no right to ask more. The creeds are as fences 
given us to define the fruitful pasture, and to warn us 
against wandering into the deserts. But they belong to the 
age of struggle and of imperfection. As our Church ap- 
proaches its ideal, its creed will become more poetical and 
approximate to a Te Deum” (p. 169). 

‘“No critical question as to the objectivity of certain 
narratives should provoke us to take a stand here, or draw 
a line there, and declare, ‘Thus far and no further shall 
the tide of criticism flow’” (p. 127). 

ae Our Divine Lord possessed and showed 
powers far beyond our normal human nature, and thus 
showed His divine origin and being” (p. 10s). But ‘‘ To 
insist on materialistic details has become a hindrance, not 
an aid, to faith, and diverts us from the main purpose of 
these powers. Our thoughts in connection with miracles 
turn, of course, to the miraculous birth and the physical 
resurrection of our Lord. On these great subjects I do 
not think that the final word can be said by our age.” 

From these quotations it will be seen what liberty Dr. 

Wilson gives to the intending clergyman. And this liberty 
is strengthened not only by the weight of Dr. Wilson’s 
name, great as that is, but by the official status of these 
lectures, as the utterance of the University of Cambridge vo 
its candidates for ordination. But, we cannot help wonder- 
ing, is the liberty really so secure ? Will the Bishops 
accept Dr. Wilson’s view, worked out into details ? In 
particular, will they accept the view, plainly suggested in 
the last quotation above, that the Virgin Birth and the 
physical Resurrection have become open questions in the 
Church of England ? From many of their late declara- 
tions we may be afraid that they will not. And the danger 
of exclusion from ordination is a small part of the matter. 
What is to become of the candidate when he is ordained ? 
Will he be as free to speak what he thinks as his more 
traditional neighbours, or will he have to choose between 
suppressing the truth and being boycotted in the Church ? 
When a man has become as distinguished as Dr. Wilson 
the question does not arise. But in how many parishes 
could a curate agree with Dr. Wilson and keep his curacy 
—especially if he had not Dr. Wilson’s gift of suggestively 
veiling perilous details ? 

To the question, “How much freedom? Do you 

draw the line anywhere?” Dr. Wilson answers in two 
passages (pp. 19-22, 173), in which he indicates the two 
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tendencies with which he cannot compromise—the identifi- 
cation of God with Nature, and the mergence of the per- 
sonality of God in a moral ideal. But the truer, because 
the constructive and not polemical, answer is the one 
which he gives in a glimpse of his own intimate experi- 
ence : 

““When I took Holy Orders at the age of forty-three, a 
difficulty was placed strongly before me by a scientific 
friend. . . . ‘How can you clergy pledge yourselves as 
to what you will believe? Here is the great workshop of 
the world’s thought humming with business in every de- 
partment. Criticism, science, philosophy, history, all are 
working overtime; everything is an open question. .. . 
How can you say, whatever you believe now, what you will 
believe ten years hence?’ I felt there was a reply, but I 
could not express it then. Can you? It is this: Your 
pledge to believe in Christ or to follow Him is one of a 
personal kind. You know enough of yourself, and enough 
of Him, to make it quite certain that aslong as your identity 
is maintained you will love and follow and reverence and 
worship Him. You will find more in Christ, you 
will develop new power in yourself, but it is not possible 
that anything inharmonious between yourself and your 
Master can spring up. You know Whom you have be- 
lieved” (p. 207). 

Ve are taking for granted, like Dr. Wilson, that 
liberty is desirable. To the obvious declarations about 
“common honesty,” and “ eating the bread of the Church 
while you deny her doctrines,” and all the rest of it, we 
have only to say that the limit of permissible doctrine in the 
Church is not the text of the documents, but the public 
expectation that the clergy will or will not believe this 
or that part of them (who expects a clergyman to be- 
lieve “ which, except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
saved” ?); and the limits of that public expectation can 
be enlarged only by trying. “Common honesty” only 
requires that you should say what you believe, before 
ordination and after. If after that you first get ordained 
and then do not get turned out, what you have said is a 
permissible doctrine of the Church; and the desirable 
thing is that where there is a dispute public expectation 
should decide for freedom. 

For this reason we regret a certain weakness of Dr. 
Wilson. He is too fond of euphemistic language about 
“larger interpretation,” “the spirit and the letter,” “ ap- 
proximate language,” and so on. There is abundant room 
in theology for “ re-interpretation” where eternal myste- 
ries are concerned ; but on many plain earthly matters of 
fact thea case calls not for “reinterpretation,” but for 
plain denial. Nobody could state this more plainly than 
Dr. Wilson states it about the Fall. For instance: “ It is 
not a miraculous event in actual history. It never took 
place in the way in which it is recorded ” (p. 100). But 
he chooses to call this no denial but “the transmutation, 
under scientific influence, of narratives of transaction into 
narratives of process.” It is important, just now, to set 
the fashion of plain speaking. 

T. C. Snow. 





“IN WORDSWORTH’S COUNTRY.” 


IN. LAKELAND Detts and Fztrs. By W. T. Palmer. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 

MR. PALMER has written a book which is, so to speak, at- 
tractive in spite of itself. It would have been more attrac- 
tive though, we think, if he had made friends with the 
language of ordinary life, the common words, the humble 
fetchers and carriers of everyday meaning, instead of 
searching for finer expressions to take their place. In Mr. 
Palmer's phraseology “ did not care” becomes “ recked but 
little,” “rather” is “somewhat,” “perhaps” is “per- 
chance,” “thought it best” is “judged it meet,” and so 
on. This discontent with common words and common 
turns of expression results in a style of which the follow- 
ing sentence is a pretty fair sample: “A lark high above 
was singing a joyous roundelay; suddenly his ringing 
notes were hushed, and down from his crazy height he 
rushed, for the raucous voice of a buzzard struck terror to 
the tiny winger.” The reader won’t beat that in a hurry, 
we think. 





We had marked one or two more important passages 
for quotation just to show what this style is capable of 
when Mr. Palmer really takes his coat off to it. ‘There was 
one moonlight scene especially in which “the cloud 
did rive apart” letting, some moonbeams through 
with effects on Mr. Palmer's vocabulary which can only be 
described as terrific, which we relinquish with great regret. 
However, it must be said, too, that there are many pages 
in the book, and descriptions both of nature and of man, 
in which the interest of the subject causes the writer to 
sacrifice his own taste in the matter of words to a language 
more simply and naturally applicable to the matter in hand. 
We confess we like these passages best. It is not for us 
to dictate to Mr. Palmer, but we would like to bet him a 
friendly half-crown that if in his dealings with moonlight 
and cataracts, instead of trying to express all he feels, he 
would make it his object never to express more than half, 
or at the outside two-thirds, of what he feels, he would 
find his writing suffer no loss of vigour in consequence. 

We have been so taken up with Mr. Palmer’s style 
that we have left ourselves little space to discuss what he 
is writing about. The attraction of the book is in the sub- 
ject. Perhaps there is no part of England which, in point 
of scenery and the character of its inhabitants, is quite so 
interesting as the dales and fells of the Lake District. 
The shepherds of those wild and lonely hills form a class 
of men who in strength and hardihood and rugged sim- 
plicity seem the very children and human counterparts 
of those scenes among which their lives are passed. 
Through most of this book we are in their company, and 
its best pages, perhaps, are those which deal with the hard- 
ships and feats of courage and endurance of shepherds, 
and their struggles with the fearful storms that visit ‘hese 
mountain solitudes. Through all these descriptions, as 
the reader may guess, we catch another voice and fee! 
another presence. The genius of Wordsworth has made 
this region his own. The shepherd we meet and talk with 
is he who had been— 

** Alone 


Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him and left him on the heights.” 


Indeed, in every name of village and stream and peak anc 
lake there is a constant suggestion of the poet in whose 
verse the grandeur and dignity and the homely rustic 
wisdom of this scenery and this life have found their appro- 
priate and everlasting voice. 





FICTION. 
LIGHT AND SHADE. By Arthur H. Holmes. . London: RBur- 
leigh. 2s. 6d. 


THE TuRQUOISE Cup. 


By Arthur Cosslett Smith. London: 
John Lane. 53s. . 


HERE are two writers of short stories whose work is emi- 
nently noteworthy. Short stories are turned out nowadays 
with so much facility and in such quantities that one always 
approaches them with hesitation and suspicion. There is 
nothing so tiresome as a vast mass of mediocrity. The 
short story, like the sonnet, needs to be very good indeed 
to be worth anything, and, also like the sonnet, its success 
is almost as much a matter of style and form as of sub- 
stance. Or, to put it more correctly, if you attempt to 
express an idea shortly you must use every literary artifice 
to make sure that it is expressed clearly and completely as 
well. Both Mr. Holmes and Mr. Cosslett Smith are dis- 
tinguished stylists and masters of the form in which they 
write. But there their resemblance ceases, for, while Mr. 
Cosslett Smith is essentially a story-teller, Mr. Holmes is in 
the first place a philosopher or a poet. These two books 
show how wide a scope the short story has, even while it 
is possible to generalise about its essentials. 

The doien stories that make up Light and Shade are 
all admirable in execution, but they are of unequal interest. 
Some of them, like “The Fancy and the Fact,” which is 
about a poet’s idealisation of his unknown mother and the 
latter’s sorrow at being unable to reveal herself, and “ Major 
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Kay Lemming,” a pretty variation of the old theme of the 
marriage of an old man and a girl, are merely fanciful 
ideas, well expressed, with rather less charm than Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s Prose Fancies. But others seem to have in 
the background an interesting and virile philosophy, so 
that while in form, and even in language, they often 
strangely resemble Mr. Henry James’s analytical studies, 
they have a comprehensiveness which the latter lack. Such 
a tale is “ Allonby,” in which, with admirable lucidity, in 
a short forty pages, is shown how the giving of all is neces- 
sary if a man is to give a woman anything; and another 
such is “ Mr. and Mrs. Lacenby,” a striking little study of 
the triumph of character over conduct. But perhaps the 
most remarkable tale in the collection is “ The Triumph of 
Ruth,” in which a girl, in order to remain her husband’s 
ideal, attempts to keep him ignorant of a sin she has com- 
mitted of which he knows the whole time. When he 
dies he tells her mother that he knows: 

““* Mother, he thought me good !’ The cry was hushed, 
but it was compact of an awesome triumph. She had won: 
the world’s decree had been set at naught; the poison had 
been warded from her cherished love; Reuben Dale had 
always believed her better than himself. 

““* He thought me good !’ she cried again 

““* He must have,’ Mrs. Laughton answered, in her greater 
knowledge.” 

This is a somewhat similar idea to that in “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Lacenby.” With what epigrammatic crispness it is ex- 
pressed we leave the reader to judge. This is, in short, 
quite a remarkable book, and we trust it will not remain 
unnoticed because of the somewhat modest way in which it 
is given to the world. 

Mr. Cosslett Smith’s two stories, The Turquoise Cup 
and The Desert, are, as we have said, of a different nature, 
but they are, in their own way, as attractive. There is 
less chance that they will escape notice, for they are issued 
to the world with a pretty pomp that itself draws one’s 
attention, while Mr. Cosslett Smith writes like a man of the 
world, ever a more popular person than the poet. The first 
of his tales is an entertaining one of an English earl who 
stole a valuable cup from a church in Venice for the lady 
he loved. The Cardinal, who is the good genius of the 
adventure, and who “ resembled the first Napoleon before 
the latter became famous and fat,” is a charming character. 
The following description of him by the entertaining Phelim 
Blake will give an idea of the pleasant tone of the tale. 

*“*Why, Nora,’ he cried, as he came within distance, 
‘your friend the Cardinal is a good one. He puts on no 
side. He had me up on the balcony, opened your letter, 
took out the check, and read the letter before even he looked 
at the stamped paper. When a man gets a check in a letter 
and reads the letter before he looks at the check, he shows 
breedin’.’” 

Quite true, and an Trishman is just the man to notice the 
subtle point. The second tale is a pretty romance of the 
Sahara, in which the passion of the actors and the humorous 
detachment of the narrator are well blended—a very charm- 
ing and picturesque tale. In both the stories the sense of the 
scene and its accessories is very clearly realised. They 
are like beautiful pictures shown and interpreted by a wise 
and sympathetic cicerone. Here is another book to be 


bought as well as read. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER Putny. Edited by Elmer 
Truesdell Merrill, Robert Rich Professor of Latin in 
Wesleyan University. London: Macmillan. 1903. Pp. 
xlviii.-472. 6s. 

“You can trust a red Macmillan.” So tutors have a habit 

of saying to their pupils, and this book is no exception. 

Professor Merrill treats 109 selected letters with a very 

valuable commentary, full, precise, and learned, and at the 

same time gleaming with the true American sparkle—if not 
quite with the exuberant humour which in Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s hands has raised classical erudition to the dignity of 
comic literature. His interest is in matter rather than 


language; in fact, he speaks of syntax with a disrespect 
which is startling in itself, and revolutionary in America, 


where scholarship has given itself over to counting sub- 
junctives. If, as his name suggests, he is a relation of Pro- 
fessor Elmer, what anguish he must cause his kinsman. But 
his treatment of syntax is quite competent for the single 
passages as he comes to them, and he is gracious enough to 
concede a very full list of grammatical usages at the end 
(“ relegating my Ossuary to an inconspicuous position at the 
end of the book,” is his own description). 

In any book on Pliny, the first thing that one turns to 
is the pair of letters on the Bithynian Christians. Professor 
Merrill’s view is that their offence was the membership of a 
collegium, and that Christianity was not otherwise unlawful. 
Perhaps, but it is a great pity that he has not given a few 
sentences to discussing the other views, especially Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s. He can cover a great deal of ground 
in a few sentences. 

A short appendix on the systematic rhetoric of the 
time would have been very useful. So much of Pliny’s 
life was given to it that the student has a right to a con- 
nected account of it. There are many explanations of 
single words, but they do not fill the gap. 

The description of Pliny in the Introduction is very 
just and very entertaining. He 

“was doubtless not a great man, nor an independent 
thinker and leader of men, but a conscientious and good 
and agreeable man—dqualities that are not always joined 
together in the same person. He had the ‘instincts of a 
gentleman.’ There was no bitterness in him. He appre- 
ciated and was most appreciated by good, and not bad men” 
(p. XXXv.). 

““As it is he is a charming gentleman—only a little too 
much given to form. One might almost fancy that culture 
in his family was but a generation old, and he had not yet 
become used to the discovery of it in himself” (p. xxxvi.). 

““He is always enthusiastic, almost invariably cheerful, 
and amiable, and quite correct. . . . He had a faculty 
of understanding them” (i.e., his friends) “in a sort of 
superficial way that has always been one of the potent 
charms of a society man or woman” (p. xxxiv.). 

““He even tries to imagine at times that he is a radical 
by nature and a bold contemner of established opinions. 
But Pliny could no more be a rake or an iconoclast than 
Falstaff could be a swashbuckler. He is altogether too 
good-natured to be thoroughly independent. He dreams ct 
soaring, but he walks with calmest enjoyment the common 
round” (ibid.). 


ZEsSCHYLUS-PERS#, with introduction and notes. By A. Sidg- 
wick, M.A., Reader in Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1903 iscHyLus SEPTEM 
CONTRA THEBAS. By the same. Price 3s. each. 

It is unnecessary to commend Mr. Sidgwick as an editor of 

the ancient classics. We all know his crisp directness and 

luminous presentation, and his delicate sense of all the 
qualities of language. 

There is a prevalent impression that A®schylus is “ too 
hard ” for schoolboys, at least until their last years at school, 
and that they must begin on one of the other two tragedians. 
But the facts lie just the other way. A®schylus is eminently 
an author for boys. They are left cold by the elegant 
subtlety of Sophocles, and bored by the intellectual heart- 
searching of Euripides, but simple, massive, overwhelming 
splendour is just the quality that appeals to them. Only 
there are linguistic difficulties in the way. And there could 
not be a better guide through all linguistic difficulties than 
Mr. Sidgwick. 

We wish he had prefixed a short dissertation on the 
general quality of the language of Aéschylus to each play, 
with illustrations from the play itself, in the manner of his 
own dissertations on the language of Virgil, which have 
opened the eyes of so many students to the true meaning of 
“style.” The notes, it is true, are full of exact and enlighten- 
ing criticism of single phrases, but this does not supply the 
place of a general view. We should have been glad, also, if 
an archeological friend had been called in to contribute an 
excursus on the seven shields in the Septem; and in the 
Perse an historical specialist (e.g., Dr. Grundy) to explain 
what the precise geographical difficulty at Salamis is; and 
the same specialist might have brought in the relevant 
entries from Assyria and Persia to add to Mr. Sidgwick’s con- 
frontation of A2schylus and Herodotus as authorities for the 
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succession of the kings. Let us hope for a speedy new 
edition with these supplements, 

The Clarendon Press, not Mr. Sidgwick, is responsible 
for the detestable habit of leaving the pages of the Greek 
text unnumbered ; also for printing Aapeio: with a short 
mark on the a, in a note where Mr. Sidgwick expressly re- 
marks that the first two syllables are a spondee (note on 
Pers@, 554). 





FRENCH AND SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, by Labiche and Martin, 
edited by G. H. Clarke (“Blackie’s Little French 
Classics,” 1903, price gd.). It is easier to edit a 
book for higher forms than for beginners, but this 
does not at all detract from the success of Mr. 
Clarke’s work. The play is a capital example of nineteenth 
century comedy. Readers of Aristotle’s Ethics will recog- 
nise M. Perrichon’s prototype in the man who cannot over- 
come his spirit of annoyance and restiveness under a sense 
of indebtedness to one who has conferred an obligation on 
him. Yet, as the editor tells us, Labiche had never read 
this passage in the Ethics. It is a play full of quiet humour, 
and coloured by keen insight into human nature. The con- 
science of many a modern English traveller must be pricked 
by such remarks as, “Je me suis toujours demandé pour- 
quoi les Frangais, si spirituels chez eux, sont si bétes en 
voyage!” ‘There is not a dull page in the book. Such 
lively reading is a happy escape from the solid prose and 
wearisome Alexandrines which formed the pabulum of the 
scholar of twenty years ago. In the introduction a short 
sketch is given of the history of French drama, which is 
lucid and accurate, save that in the passage on the Mysteries 
Mr. Clarke does not draw the historical distinction 
between the three forms of religious drama. Mvsteries 
were based on the stories of the Bible itself ; Miracle-plays 
on the lives of the saints; and Moralities were plays in 
which the virtues and vices were personified. This book 
is calculated to give a boy just that form of education 
which is most useful, and in the proper method. He 
learns something about literature and something 
about grammar in the introduction and commen- 
taries, and fixes this in his mind by reading a con- 
crete example in the play itself. It is not one of those 
cumbrous books wherein he seeks to learn a man and a 
language by reading vast quantities about them; he reads 
them. Pronunciation of words is given in the notation of 
the phonetic association. 


Select essays of Montaigne and some of La Fontaine’s 
shorter fables have been satisfactorily edited by Mr. Gold- 
berg and Mr. Wall respectively, in Blackie’s series of 
“Little French Classics.” The Montaigne is, naturally, 
intended for fairly proficient students; the La Fontaine, 
though here published for junior readers, is instructive and 
delightful reading at all times, for all ages. There are 
statesmen, as well as many schoolboys, to whom the parable 
of the Wolf and the Lamb may well be recommended at 
this day for sober perusal. In both books the selections 
and their treatment are quite happy. To those who wish 
thoroughly to master some of the many difficulties and 
niceties of French composition Mr. Ernest Weekley’s 
book, Exercises on the French Subjunctive (Blackie and 
Son, price 1s. 6d.), will certainly be a very real aid. It is 
always a question on what plan such treatises should be 
arranged. Under what headings should the uses of the 
subjunctive be classified? Final, consecutive, concessive, 
and so forth? Or substantival, adjectival, adverbial, &c? 
In any case there must be certain overlapping and certain 
odd uses which defy classification. The ideal arrange- 
ment being still to seek, that adopted by Mr. Weekley is at 
least as good as any other: and the examples—at times, we 
think, too lavishly adduced—excellently serve to enforce 
and illustrate the points. The book needs time to be 
studied and committed to memory; but we are confident 
that even a schoolboy will find it as interesting as a work of 


this sort can be, and will gain light upon a great deal 
which hitherto must have been for him wofully obscure. 


Mr. Barbé’s edition of the French prototype of 
Grimm’s famous Kinder-und-Hausmarchen  (Perrault’s 
Fairy Tales, 1s.) is a first-class reading-book for junior 
forms. It is well arranged and equipped with sound notes 
and an exhaustive vocabulary. A pleasing feature is the 
hrmorous illustrations contributed by various artists. 


Another excellent reading book is Mr. Michell’s 
edition of Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre, by Sandeau, or, 
rather, as the editor points out, by Sandeaw and Régnier 
(Blackie’s “ Little French Classics,” 1od.). The play is ex- 
tremely amusing, and is entirely free from any of those 
malodorous characteristics which render much French 
literature dangerous reading to the young. Colloquialisms 
are neatly turned in the notes, which also do full justice to 
grammatical difficulties and historical allusions. The book 
is to be strongly recommended. 


Practical Spanish, by Fernando de Arteaga y Pereira, 
Hon. M.A. Oxon., Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University of Oxford (London: John Murray, 1902, two 
vols, 7s. 6d.). A little while ago it was diffi- 
cult to get a_ satisfactory Spanish and_ English 
Grammar; Sefior de Arteaga’s book supplies the 
want. The author states in his preface that the 
grammar is intended for the traveller and business man 
as well as for the student; it will undoubtedly prove use- 
ful to all three classes of learners. It is divided into two 
parts. Part I. gives a few simple rules for the article, and 
the gender and number of nouns, and then proceeds at once 
to furnish the student with that “ first necessity,” a vocabu- 
lary of everyday, useful words. The lists of words are ar- 
ranged according to subjects, “the house and its utensils,” 
“the family,” “ birth and bantism,” “matrimony,” “ health 
and sickness,” &c. Each list is followed by exercises, 
which teach the student how to employ the words in con- 
versation, and give him, by the way, some knowledge of 
Spanish customs ; for instance, the lesson on food informs 
him of the hours and materials of Spanish meals, and the 
lesson on landlord and tenant teaches him that in Spain 
when a whole flat is to let a notice is placed in the middle 
of the balcony, but when onlv one room is to let the notice 
is hung at one side. Part II. treats of verbs, adverbs, and 
prepositions ; it contains more grammatical theory, but is 
also eminently practical. The complete list of irregular 
verbs with references to their conjugation is particularly 
useful. Every Spanish word given, whether verb, adverb, 
or preposition, is followed by numerous examples of its 
conversational use. The whole book will be very accept- 
able to those who are interested in the most idiomatic of 
modern languages. 


Premicre Grammaire Francaise. Par H. E. Ber- 
thon. (London: Dent and Co. 1s. 6d.) Messrs. Dent 
and Co. have been well advised in adding this excellent 
little work to their useful series. Of French grammars 
the name is legion, but those at present in use are either 
written in English, and consequently rigorously excluded 
by the reform teacher, or, if written in French, are intended 
for French children, and contain a great deal that is super- 
fluous for English pupils. |The present work is open to 
neither of these objections, for it is written in the purest 
French, and is specially designed for English schools. 
It appears opportunely at a time when modern language 
masters are beginning to shake off the thraldom of classical 
tradition, and to recognise that in the author’s words, 
“Pour enseigner une langue vivante il faut une méthode 
vivante.” M. Berthon is one of the few Frenchmen 
who have really taken the trouble to understand the diffi- 
culties of the English boy in learning French, and he has 
embodied the results of his ripe experience in a grammar 
which for conciseness and simplicity compares very favour- 
ably with the majority of so-called first courses and ele- 
mentary text-books. Most writers of grammars, in striving 
to be complete, make the great mistake of trying to teach 
too much, and burden the memory of their pupils by a too 
great wealth of detail. But the Premitre Grammaire, in 
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which the principal rules are stated with admirable force, 
while it is unobscured by unnecessary matter, yet contains 
everything that is really essential to a thorough grounding 
in the French language. 

Several features in the book deserve more than a 
passing notice. ‘The author as a consistent reformer has 
devoted two excellent chapters to phonetics, and the over 
worked teacher will be glad to learn that he has adopted 
the well-known alphabet of the “ Association Inter 
nationale,” and not followed the example of most phoneti- 
cians who, in their efforts to be original, invent a new 
“Lautschrift ” of their own. 

The exposition of the principles of French pronuncia 
tion is masterly, but it might perhaps be well in a future 
edition to add a few remarks on the great law of the alterna- 
tion of accents, which is almost invariably neglected in 
English schools. Most masters are satisfied with the 
correct pronunciation of single words, and fail to insist on 
the rhythmical intonation of the whole phrase. Some 
teachers even go so far as to tell their pupils that every 
French word is accented on the last syllable, irrespective of 
its place in the sentence. To this is due that jerky enuncia- 
tion common to Englishmen, which is intolerable to the 
ear of a cultured Frenchman. 

In his treatment of the verbs M. Berthon has 
happily broken away from the unscientific division into 
four conjugations, and has adopted a classification which 
is at once historic, logical, and extremely convenient. But 
the greatest success has been attained in the chapters on 
the tenses and the subjunctive. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit of their discussion here. For these and other 
merits of the work the reader must be referred to the book 
itself, which the publishers are quite justified in describ- 
ing as “the standard reform French grammar.” 

Those teachers—more numerous every year—who are 
accustomed to use Dent's First French Book will welcome 
the new edition, revised by Professor Rippmann (Dent and 
Co., 1s. 6d.), im which he has incorporated the improve- 
ments rendered necessary by the experience of the last five 
years. Since the first appearance of this work in Novem- 
her, 1898, ten editions, completing 50,000 copies, have 
been called for. The new version has been entirely re- 
written, and is a decided advance in the teaching of 
modern languages. More attention has been paid to 
grammar and phonetics, and the Hdélzel pictures on which 
the work is based have lost all trace of their Austrian 
origin, and now represent scenes which are unmistakably 
French; in short, the book has become more than ever 
indispensable to followers of the “neuere Richtung.” 

The second edition of Zes Gaulois et Les Francs, by 
Messrs. Kirkman and Pécontal (A. and C. Black, 1s. 6d.), is 
well calculated to maintain the reputation obtained by the 
first. The reader, which describes some of the most in 
teresting episodes in early French history, has been supple- 
mented by a number of oral exercises, and can be unre- 
servedly recommended to the notice of all who are in 
search of a suitable French text for junior forms. The 
same need is supplied for Germans by “ Kindertreuden 
von A.E.E.” (Clarendon Press, ts. 6d.), which for vigorous 
narrative, clearness of type, and pictorial illustration will 
take a high rank among works of its kind. 


SOME PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


WueEn Dr. Cohen states in his preface to Theoretical Organic 
Chemistry (London: Macmillan, 6s.) that “ organic chemis- 
try has been so completely systematised—so few of 
the important links in the chain of facts are missing—that 
it offers great temptations to the teacher to place before the 
student a series of equations, qualified by . . . vague 
directions which leave the student the task of evolving the 
practical details of the process for himself,” he doubtless 
speaks the truth. In the book before us he attempts to 
avoid the danger by describing the production and uses of 
important organic substances more fully than is usual in 
a theoretical text-book, and by giving practical details of the 


reactions. In both these respects instances could be given 
where the text does not quite carry out the intentions of the 
preface, but considering that some 1,500 substances are 
treated of this is not to be wondered at. ‘The descriptive 
portions, as for example the chapter on carbohydrates, are 
excellent, and a student who has grasped the fundamental 
principles of the subject will find the book extremely useful. 

The Higher Text-Book of Heat, by Dr. R. W. Stewart 
(London: University Tutorial Press, 6s. 6d.), is an enlarged 
edition of Dr. Wallace’ Stewart’s 7'ext- Book of 
Heat, and is designed to contain “an elementary 
exposition of the fundamental principles and experi- 
mental methods of the subject up to the standard re- 
quired for the Bachelor of Science degree at London Uni- 
versity.” On the whole, it will probably fulfil its purpose, 
but it shows many of the disadvantages inseparable from the 
attempt to bring an elementary text-book up to a more ad- 
vanced standard. ‘Thus, two excellent chapters on “ Ther- 
mometry and Pyrometry ” and “ Liquefaction of Gases ” are 
included, quite out of their proper place, at the end of the 
book. The bulk of the book is still of an elementary 
character. Most of the illustrations are not new, and not 
particularly good. In a passing reference to the standard 
yard the opportunity is taken to repeat the usual text-book 
anachronism to the effect that it is kept at the Exchequer 
Chambers. 

Practical Exercises in Geometry, by W. D. Eggar (Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d.). The object of the book is “an attempt to 
adapt the experimental method to the teaching of geometry 
in schools.” A very large number of exercises 
illustrating geometry, ratio and proportion, and men- 
suration formule are well described with the help 
of numerous exceptionally good figures, and there are two 
very useful chapters on “Scales” and “Graphs.” There 
are no formal proofs, and not many dogmatic assertions— 
one of these (in regard to the place of deposit of the stan- 
dard yard) it is as pleasant as it is unusual to find correctly 
stated in a text-book. The wealth and variety of illustra- 
tion will make this book invaluable to teachers of practical 
geometry, whether they favour the heuristic method or not. 

First Stage Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, by 
G. F. Burn (London: University Tutorial Press, 2s.), is de- 
signed to cover the ground of the elementary stage of the 


South Kensington Examination in this subject. It is 
thorough and concise, but many parts would, we think, prove 
rather difficult reading to the elementary student. The 


printing is unfortunately much too small, and the figures, 
with the exception of a few useful photographs of models, 
are not very clear. 

A Junior Geometry, by Noel S. Lydon (London: 
Methuen, 2s.), contains forty-one lessons, for the most 
part of a conversational style, dealing with the chief 
questions of the first six books of Euclid. It is doubtful 
whether it is worth while to attempt to get really junior 
scholars to grasp theoretical proofs, and the difficulty is by 
no means solved by making the proofs so informal (as is 
done with some of the earlier theorems in Mr. Lydon’s 
book) that much will of necessity have to be subsequently 
unlearned. The discriminating teacher may, however, 
obtain some useful practical hints from the book. 
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Theeretical Geometry for Beginners, by C. H. Allcock 
(London: Macmillan, 1s. 6d.), contains the substance 
of the first book of Euclid. It follows in the main 
the recent recommendations of the Mathematical 
Association. Playfair’s axiom is substituted for Euclid’s 
13th, the “rotation” definition of an angle is adopted, 
and Euclid I., 35, and onwards are — simplified 
by the use of the equivalent rectangle. In other 
respects, Euclid is followed pretty closely. Numerous 
riders are given after each group of propositions. 

A School Geometry (Parts I. and II.), by Messrs. 
Hall and Stevens (London: Macmillan, 1s. 6d.), 1s 
also based upon the recommendations of the Mathe- 
matical Association. It contains the substance of the First 
Book of Euclid, and is divided into two parts, Part I. deal- 
ing with lines and angles and Part II. with rectilineal 
In each part the theorems and problems are 


figures. 
The exercises are very nume- 


separated from each other. 
rous, and are placed after the propositions, or groups of 
propositions, to which they refer. The clearness of ar- 
rangement and other excellent features with which those 
who have used the Euclid text-books of Messrs. Hall and 
Stevens will be familiar are fully maintained in the book 
before us. 

The authors of the two last-mentioned text-books may 
possibly now regret that their books were in print before 
the report of the Syndicate appointed by Cambridge Uni- 
versity to inquire into the changes desirable in the Mathe- 
matical Pass Examinations was published. In the preface 
to A New Geometry for Schools, by S. Barnard and J. M 
Child (London: Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), the authors 
state that the text, which had in the first instance been 
prepared in accordance with the report of the Mathe- 
matical Association, was, after the report of the Cambridge 
Syndicate, rewritten, so far as regards the theoretical part, 
so as to include the complete set of enunciations and 
theorems contained in that report. ‘These theorems, to- 
gether with sixteen others whose enunciations were also 
drawn up by the Syndicate from Part III. Part Il. con- 
tains the practical portion, including problems, and there 
is also a small preliminary section. The whole book, from 
the matter and style to the printing and most exceptionally 
clear diagrams, can be thoroughly recommended, and 
should become a standard work. We hope the authors 
may be encouraged to issue the practical and theoretical 
parts separately. 

A Course of Pure Geometry, by E. H. Askwith (Cam- 
bridge University Press). In this book Dr. Askwith has 
collected together in a convenient form the most important 
modern developments of geometry. Some of the more 
general properties of triangles, circles, and conics are 
dealt with, and there are chapters on projection, cross- 
ratios, harmonic section, reciprocation, involution, Xc., all 
dealt with without the aid of co-ordinate geometry. The 
diagrams are large and clearly drawn, and the book should 
be useful to the more advanced mathematical student. 

Short Cuts and By-ways in Arithmetic, by Cecil Burch 
(London: Blackie and Son, 2s.), contains a rather miscel- 
laneous collection of hints, short methods, and curious re- 
sults in connection with numbers and arithmetical calcula- 
tions. The explanations of the processes are not always very 
clear, and one or two we have failed to follow. The book in- 
cludes neat gecmetrical illustrations of the ordinary methods 
of extracting square and cube roots, and there is also a 
short account of magic squares. 

A Short Course of Arithmetic, by A. E. Layng (Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.), is an_ excellent 
little elementary text-book. The reasons for nearly 
all the simpler processes are explained in clear 
and precise terms, and in only one case—the 
transformation of recurring decimals into vulgar frac- 
tions—are we referred for an explanation of the method to 
the author's “larger book.” There are over 2,000 well- 
chosen examples, including some 500 miscellaneous ex- 
amples at the end of the book, and the answers to these and 
to the mental exercises occupy pages 185-220. The only 
thing we regret is that there are so few examples on the 
metric system—we have only succeeded in finding some 
half dozen outside the chapter specially devoted to it. 


Lhe Junior Arithmetic, by R. H. Chope (London: 
University Tutorial Press, 2s. 6d). This is an adaptation 
of Mr. Workman’s Tutorial Arithmetic to the needs of 
junior forms. ‘The explanations, especially of the simpler 
rules, are made with care and completeness, and the 
examples seem well selected. A very useful feature in 
regard to these is that the large number of miscellaneous 
examples, in addition to being grouped into sections ac- 
cording to the subjects treated of, are divided into six 
groups graduated according to difficulty. Mr. Chope does 
not appear to be much interested in the metric system. 
Instead of being described in Section II. (“ Weights and 
Measures”), it is postponed until Section VI. (“ Concrete 
lractions ”), where several incorrect assertions are made 
in regard to it. 

Phe Stellar Heavens, by J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A:S. 
(London: Chatto and Windus). The amateur astronomer 
with a small equatorial telescope, or even with merely a 
binocular, will find Mr. Gore’s book a very useful guide to 
the sky. The various types of double, binary, multiple, and 
variable stars and of star clusters and nebule are described, 
and lists of the chief examples of each are given, with their 
respective bearings. ‘The utility of the book to the ob- 
server with only an opera-glass would have been greater if 
it had contained some star charts. 

hive-kigure Logarithmic and Other Tables, by Alex. 
M‘Aulay, M.A. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). This is an 
exceedingly handy pocket-book. The bulk of the 
book is occupied with tables of five-figure loga- 
rithms of numbers from 1,000 to 9,999 and of loga- 
rithmic sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents for 
every minute from o® to go® In addition there are tables 
of four-figure logarithms of numbers of three digits, tables 
of squares, trigonometrical ratios, a table of circular 
measure equivalents, a few logarithms calculated to sixteen 
places, logarithms, of factorials, various astronomical tables, 
and certain mathematical and physical formule and num- 
bers. A special feature, albeit of rather doubtful utility, is 
the inclusion of a table of the values of gd. x. —_Alll this 
information is contained in a book weighing only about 
three and a half ounces. It seems to us a pity that there is 
no table of reciprocals and no anti-logarithms to the four- 
figure logs. Some of the physical constants are not quite 
up to date—e.g., the metric equivalents given correspond 
neither with the most recent determinations nor with those 
legally in force. 

School Hygiene, by Arthur Newsholme and Walter 
C. C. Pakes (London: Swan Sonnenschein, 3s.). This, 
the ninth edition of Dr. Newsholme’s well-known 
book, has been entirely rewritten in collaboration with Mr. 
Pakes. The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which deals with the health of scholars and teachers, and 
the second with the construction of school buildings, &c. 
There is also a useful chapter on eyesight by Dr. James 
Kerr. The subject is treated in such a way as to make it 
easily understood by head teachers, school managers, and 
others to whom it is of importance, but who may not have 
much knowledge of medical or physiological science. 
School medical officers will also find much valuable infor- 
mation in the book. 

Hocevar’s Solid Geomeiry, translated and adapted by 
C. Godfrey, M.A., and E. A. Price, B.A. (London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1s. 6d.). | Most of us are lamentably 
deficient in the power of realising space, and there can be 
little doubt that this is largely due to the absence of instruc- 
tion in any kind of solid geometry in our early schooldays. 
Kindergarten methods have shown what can be done with 
the very young, but more systematic teaching is usually con- 
sidered too difficult to introduce at an early stage. The 
present work should be very welcome to teachers who shrink 
from the abstract formality of Euclid’s eleventh book. It 
is divided into eight chapters, dealing respectively with 
Straight Lines and Planes, The Solid Angle, The Prism, 
The Cylinder, The Pyramid, The Cone, The Sphere, and 
The Regular Polyhedra. The treatment throughout is con- 
crete and practical, but thoroughly scientific, and in addi- 
tion to fundamental propositions includes mensuration of 
solids. It is to be hoped that the book will lead to an 
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P. S. KING & SON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





| THE TARIFF PROBLEM 


By W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce in the University 
of Birmingham; late Professor of Economic History in 
Harvard University, U.S.A.; sometime Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 220 pp., 
2s. 6d. net. 


| TRADE AND EMPIRE 


By Joun B. C. Kersuaw, F.I.C., F.S.S._ Illustrated by 
many Trade Diagrams, and containing official figures for 
British, Foreign, and Colonial trade over a long series of 
years. Crown 8vo, 96 pp., Is. 


| PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | 


A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy from 1776-1848. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Appointed Teacher of Economic 
Theory in the University of London; Author of ‘* The 
History of Local Rates in England,” &c. SECOND 
EDITION, WITH TWO ADDITIONAL SECTIONS. 
Demy S8vo, 448 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF FACTORY LECISLATION 


By B. L. Hutcuins and A. Harrison, D.Sc. With a Pre- 
face by SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. Demy 8vo, 400 pp., tos. 6d. 
net. 


| ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


A HISTORY OF THE FINANCIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. By Atice Errig Murray, D.Sc. With a 
Preface by Prof. W. A. S. HEwIns, Director of the London 
School of Economics. Demy 8vo, cloth, 516 pp., 1os. 6d. net. 
(Ready Immediately.) 


| ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS 


By ARTHUR L. Bow ey, M.A., F.S.S., Appointed Teacher 
of Statistics in the University of London. SECOND EDITION. 
Numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo., 356 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


AND HOW IT WAS ACHIEVED: the Story of Lord 
Durham's Report. By F. BRADSHAW, B.A., Senior Hulme 
Exhibitioner, Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
424 pp., ros. 6d. net. 


PARLIAMENT 


Its Romance, its Comedy, and its Pathos. By MICHAEL 
MacDonaGu, Author of ‘*The Book of Parliament,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 414 pp., 7S. 6d, net. 


| CIVILISATION IN CONCOLAND | 


A Story of International Wrong-doing. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. With a Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. Sir 
CHARLES W. Dike, Bart., M.P. Demy 8vo, 324 pp. with 
Map, tos. 6d. net. 


CAPE COLONY FOR THE SETTLER 


An Account of its Urban and Rural Industries, their Prob- 
able Future Development and Extension. By A. R. E. 
BuRTON, F.R.G.S., Editor Transvaal Agricultural Maga- 
zine, late Editor Cape Government Agricultural Journal. 
Issued by order of the Government of Cape Colony. 26 
Plates, 8 Maps. Demy 8vo, 356 pp., 25. 6d. net. 


P, S. KING & SON, Orchard House, 2 and 4, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster. 
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Something entirely new. 
ISBISTER’S “PRO AND CON SERIES” is a 


series of volumes dealing with the more important debated 
questions of public interest, in which the subjects are treated, 
not, as is usual, from one side only, but impartially by acknow- 
ledged authorities on both sides. ~ 


not OLD AGE PENSIONS |2. 


In addition to the arguments themselves the book also con- 
tains a very full bibliography of the question, the intention being 
to make each book of the series not only a most important con- 
tribution to the immediate discussion of the question with which 
it deals, but also a valuable work for permanent reference. The 
library is under the editorship of Mr. seen Murray. 


PRO: Frederick Rogers. CON: Frederick Millar. 


Is some fiscal reform needed for the relief of the British Agri- 
culturist ? Will the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain's policy help 
the English farmer? These are the questions answered in Mr. 
Harold Tremayne’s newly published book : 


1-| PROTECTION AND | 1 
not! THE FARMER |= 


The Second volume in Isbister’s Standard Abridgments is now 
ready. (The first volume was Wesley's Journal—now in its rath 
thousand. Other volumes are in preparation.) 


net{ FOX'S JOURNAL [28 


Abridged by PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. Intro- 
duction by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


“‘It is a book of undying interest, of the highest 
value, both as a historical record and as a religious 
classic, . . . These pages are full of instruction 
and guidance to those who in this day have to take 
up again the battle for religious freedom.”—From 
the Introduction by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 
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What's the use of being dull and unhappy when for a shilling 
you can be bright and merry? There is a new volume in the 
“ Wisdom While You Wait” Series of humorous books, which 
is making everybody laugh. 
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Being some nasty remarks by WALTER EMANUEL. 


The pictures to this book are drawn by Joun Hassatt, R.L, 
whose work is too well known to need our further praise. 
Walter Emanuel writes ‘‘Charivaria” in Punch. ** People” 
will cheer you up. 


THE BEST LIFE of the LATE LORD SALISBURY. 


THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY 


BY 


FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW. 


This volume is illustrated with reproductions of 
some of the most famous cartoons of Tennicl, 
Linley Sambourne, E, T. Reed, Harry Furniss, 
** Ape,” ‘*Spy,”’ &c. 


Cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo. Price 6s. 
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extension of the teaching of the elementary geometry of 
space in the lower classes. 

Beginners’ Algebra, by M.S. David, B.A. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 2s. 6d.). This is in several ways 
an excellent little book. The laws and processes of the sub 
ject are explained without any attempt at formal conciseness, 
but in a way which should succeed in the difficult task of 
bringing home to the beginner the reality of the subject. 
One example of the way in which this is done is to be found 
in the admirable use which is made of graphic methods and 
in their employment to illustrate the solution of simple, 
quadratic, and simultaneous equations. The only part which 
is at all difficult to follow is the explanation of the effect of 
the removal of brackets on the included signs of multipli- 
cation and division. The use of such) expressions as 
x (x a x b) would seem to confuse rather than elucidate 
The numerous example $ are Vi ried and realistic. 


Australasia, by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. (Black, 1s. 4d. 
Black’s “School Geographies.”) Here is another of 
those admirable little volumes which it gives the more 
pleasure to praise from the fact that work of this kind is 
so rare. It is very nearly true to say that before their 
appearance we could not compare in our text-books of 
elementary geography with France, Germany, or America 
That reproach is removed by the series which we have 
already had occasion to recommend so warmly in these 
columns, and which deserves all that we have said of it, 
and more. This latest example well maintains the stan 
dard set by its predecessors. It is lucid, well-arranged, 
and terse. It has, what is perhaps the most important 
quality in e/ementary teaching, the power of vivid sugges- 
tion, and it gives precisely those main facts, and those only, 
which should “frame,” as it were, one’s knowledge of 
Australasia. The physical side of its geography is espe 
cially insisted on, and that is precisely where the older 
geographies failed. There is many a politician who 
knows the map of the continent well enough, and who 
colours it in his mind a satisfactory red, without having 
more than the vaguest ideas of its close connection with 
the Dutch group to the north, of its permanent inland 
drought, of the precarious climatic conditions of more than 
half the habitable coast line, of the paucity of harbours in 
the west, and the cause of that paucity. If we may offer a 
criticism it is that the absence of outline maps seems to us 
an error. Mr. Lyde has his own reasons for omitting all 
maps and for referring his readers to the atlas: he has 
given those reasons in many prefaces and repeats them in 
this. Nevertheless, we think he would have been well- 
advised to add some slight sketch-maps to his work. It is 
true that in class the use of an atlas is far preferable to maps 
in the text, but it is otherwise in the case of a rapid refer- 
ence, and it seems to us that their addition could at least 
do no harm. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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READY TO-DAY. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce 


MR. H. G. WELLS’S 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK 


Mankind in the Making, 


In which, regarded in relation to its author’s earlier 

work ANTICIPATIONS, is embodied an elaborate, 

original, and convincing theory of the social evolution 
of the human race. 


Mankind in the Making. 


READY TO-DAY. 


Mankind in the Making. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


Mankind in the Making. 


The Most Arresting Sociological Study of its Time. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS TO-DAY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


London: CHAPM. AN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henstatts Street, Ww. Cc, 





Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO.’'S 


Announcements :— 
VENICE & ITS STORY, 2 sumptuous 


quarto, written by T. Okey (part-author of 
‘Italy To-day’), and containing 1oo IIlustra- 
tions, 50 being in colour ;—CAMBRIDGE 
& ITS STORY, an elaborate work, written 
by the Dean or ELy, and illustrated by 
Mr. RaILton, with 24 tinted lithographs and 
other drawings ;—a fully-illustrated work on 
THE CITY COMPANIES, by Rev. P. H. 
Ditcurie.p, M.A., F.S.A. ;—a large edition 
of Dr. Sesastian Evans’ HOLY GRAAL, 
newly illustrated by Miss Jesstz M. Kinc 
(of all the foregoing, Large-paper editions 
will also be issued) ;—FAMILIAR CHA- 
RACTERS IN FICTION AND RO- 
MANCE, being 12 coloured drawings by 
Monro S. Orr—CITIES, by Arruur 
Symons, illustrated ESSAYS OF DOUG- 
LAS JERROLD (edited by W. Jerrotp), 
and of LEIGH HUNT (selected by 
ArtTHUR Symons), each profusely illustrated 
by H. M. Brock;—in the ‘‘ Haddon Hall 
Library”: FARMING, by W. M. Ton, 
illustrated by Miss Kemp-WELCH ;—in the 
‘* Medieval Town Series”: SEVILLE, by 
W. M. GALLICHAN ;—in the « Temple Auto- 
biographies”: HECTOR BERLIOZ; 
several new and attractive JUVENILE 
BOOKS ;—the inal Volumes of the com- 
plete illustrated LAMB, and the authorised 
THACKERAY ; —besides many other im- 


portant works. 


GEOGRAPHY 


PROF. L. W. LYDE, 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY IN UNIVERSITY | 
COLLEGE, LONOON. 


“Che Speaker’’ says: 
“Lyde’s Geographies are gradually 
replacing all others.” 
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SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


T was a week of sunshine and shadow in the City, with 
shadow predominating. It opened in gloom with 
everybody talking about a certain 5 per cent. Bank rate, 
European war, and so on. Then things cheered up a little 
on Tuesday when it was found that an instalment on the 
Transvaal loan was paid without any applications to the 
Bank for loans, and on Thursday, when there was no rise in 
the Bank rate, and the return looked rather strong, there 
was quite a buoyant feeling for about half an hour, which 
was immediately wet-blanketed by a report that the Bul- 
garians had crossed the frontier. Consols have again 
broken record, and no one has a good word to say for them 
either here or abroad. People on the Continent attach 
some importance to the wild exaggerations of the Blue 
Funk Imperialists, and are beginning to look askance nowa- 
days on British securities. We cannot expect them to 
understand that there are a number of people here who, to 
serve their party ends, talk quite unfounded rot about the 
early disruption of the Empire and the ruin of British 
trade ; foreigners see these things stated and naturally be- 
lieve them, and as they do not comprehend that the disrup- 
tion of the Empire, if it took place, would lighten British 
finance of a heavy burden, they alter their views of British 
credit accordingly. I hope the Birmingham gang are 
pleased with the result of their efforts. 





The Protectionist “argument” that is nowadays so 
often trotted out to the effect that we are losing markets 
abroad owing to the raising of tariff barriers against us is 
exemplified in a curious and interesting manner by a Con- 
sular report just issued on the foreign trade of Russia. 
Russia, it need not be said, is strictly Protectionist, and it 
appears that our exports thither in 1902 amounted to 
£10,551,000, against £10,967,000 in Igor, constituting 
only 18.8 per cent. of the value of the import trade of the 
country. The decrease thus amounts to more than 
£400,000 in the year, and Professor G. S. Street and his 
followers will at once exclaim, “I told you so, we cannot 
trade against these tariffs”: it is true that our Consul points 
out that “taking into account the development of native 
industry and at the same time the diminished purchasing 
power of this country at large, attributable to its unsatisfac- 
tory economic condition, it is in a certain measure satisfac- 
tory to find that the value of British goods imported into 
Russia during the year did not diminish to a greater ex- 
tent,” but our up-to-date economic wiseacres will have none 
of this cold comfort ; they will tell us that the “ develop- 
ment of native industry ” fostered by tariffs is just the factor 
before which the British manufacturer is powerless, and 
that unless the militant Sir Conan Doyle is at once made 
Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the Exchequer rolled 
into one, with the retaliatory “big revolver” in his hand, 
all is up with British commerce. 





And their contention would indeed be almost irresist- 
ible (though what might happen when the revolver went off 
would still be a matter of disquieting conjecture) were it 
not for the unfortunate fact that these same tariffs which 
seem to paralyse our friend the British merchant act, appa- 
rently, as a healthy stimulus to his German rival. Our Con- 
sul, having enumerated, as above quoted, the reasons which 
partially account for the decline in our trade, proceeds to 
point out that “ this consolation is somewhat neutralised by 
the fact that, while British imports into Russia declined, 
those of Germany, in spite of the adverse conditions referred 
to, again exhibited augmentation.” And he draws the only 
possible conclusion when he sums the matter up by saying 
that “this can only be explained by the greater activity of 
our German rivals in the Russian market. Ger- 
many imports into Russia a quantity of articles immeasur- 
ably greater than we do, and of a class to which we could to 
a great extent compete in this country were greater atten- 


tion shown to the requirements of the Russian market by 
our manufacturers.” So here we are again with the old, old 
story—the greater activity of our German rivals and the 
lack of attention to the requirements of the Russian mar- 
ket shown by our exporters. 





The case is perfectly clear. Russian Protection puts 
an obstacle in the way of the English and the German trader. 
The Englishman loses trade, and the German gains it, so 
it cannot be Protection which is the reason, but something 
which the German has and the Englishman has not; and 
this something is activity and attention to the requirements 
of the market. And why ? Partly, no doubt, because \the 
British merchant is sleepy, conservative, unscientific, unen- 
terprising, and all the other things that he is so often called 
in Consular reports; of all these qualities he can be cured, 
and will be very quickly when bad times come, of which 
there is as yet little sign; but chiefly, I fancy, because the 
German’s home market is necessarily poor since high Pro- 
tective prices keep the demand slack and impoverish the 
buyer, and so he is forced to push his goods abroad ; 
whereas the British manufacturer, as is proved by recent in- 
controvertible proofs of the splendidly steady increase in 
our national wealth, and its increasingly wider distribution, 
finds a good demand at his door, and is therefore not in a 
hurry to push trade with foreign customers, who have to be 
coaxed into making purchases by long credits and other 
questionable inducements, the dangers of which German ex- 
porters have been discovering to their cost in the last few 
years. Perhaps our neo-Protectionist Jeremiahs will con 
tend that this is only another example of German dumping, 
but then they will have to reconsider many of their thread- 
bare shibboleths about dumping, as they have contended all 
along that only our Free Trade policy exposes us to it. If 
Germans can dump in Russia, how is Protection going to 
save us from it ? 


What a delightful place the world would be for debtors 
if only economic facts moved in accordance with the imagin- 
ings of the Prime Minister. In the course of the astonish- 
ing pamphlet which is supposed to settle questions of econo- 
mic policy once and for all, Mr. Balfour sets himself to ex- 
plain the fact, so puzzling to the Blue Funk Imperialist 
school, that British trade continues to expand steadily in 
spite of the demonstration by the neo-Protectionists that it 
is being strangled by hostile tariffs; and the first reason 
that he gives to account for this very cantankerous pheno- 
menon is the consideration that we have invested large sums 
abroad which are paid for by imports into the United 
Kingdom. What on earth can this subtle philosopher have 
been groping aftér ? Obviously when we lend money 
abroad the imports that we receive as the result are in 
payment of interest or capital, and therefore require no 
commercial equivalent in commodities, and are thus pro 
tanto a check on exports. But Mr. Balfour seems to believe 
that if one owes a man money it increases one’s power of 
taking commodities from him. Really he might have asked 
someone who knew something about the subject to look 
over his, preposterous pamphlet for him in proof. 


The only prospectus that appeared this week was that 
of the First Garden City, Limited, which met with a satis- 


factory reception. 
TANUS. 





No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCO 


The Most Nutritious and Economical. 





